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FOREWORD 
By Proressor FRANKLIN H. GIppDINGS 


An almost revolutionary change in the quality of social 
and societal survey work has come about within ten or fil- 
teen years. It was prevailingly impressionistic and de- 
plorably loose. It has become creditably scientific, and in 
multiplying instances it is attaining thoroughly good scien- 
tific standards. Mr. Fry’s comparative study of Protestant 
Churches in rural areas is an outstanding example of the 
best scientific workmanship. To a sound training in so- 
ciology and in up-to-date business principles, he has added 
to his qualifications a first-rate equipment in the logic 
of statistical interpretation and the technique of statistical 
method. As the true scientific mind always does, he limits 
his inquiry to a determination of fact and to the correlation 
(in the statistician’s meaning of the word) of fact with 
fact, leaving to readers who may consult his work all ques- 
tions of approval or disapproval of the conditions which his 
study reveals. He gives us diagnosis only. This should in- 
spire confidence in his findings, and I am sure that it will. 
These findings are significant, and in certain instances per- 
haps unexpected and a bit startling. The book adds richly 
to our knowledge, and I take sincere pleasure in commend- 
ing it. 
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The purpose of this study was to discover, and if pos- 
sible to measure, the strength of certain tendencies in the 
field of the rural church. 

The method of analysis was the comparative. The plan 
was simply to compare similar churches at work in different 
environments, or different types of churches operating in 
similar surroundings. This method was made possible 
largely through the information gathered (1) by the Inter- 
church World Movement in 1920 and (2) by the Honorable 
Gifford Pinchot and Rev. Charles O. Gill in 1910 when 
they investigated the church situation in Windsor County, 
Vermont. As the latter study was published in book form, 
it need not be described here in detail. Interested readers 
are referred to The Country Church, Gill and Pinchot, 
Macmillan, 1914. But with the Interchurch data it is dif- 
ferent. No detailed statement of its aims and methods has 
been published. As this material forms the basis of Parts I 
and II of this report, it is necessary to describe and to 
evaluate it, which, therefore, is the purpose of this Introduc- 
tion. 

The Interchurch World Movement, which was established 
early in 1919, set as one of its objectives the surveying of 
every evangelical church in America. This was probably 
the largest survey program ever undertaken. Because of 
the organization’s collapse in the summer of 1920, the aim 
was far from realized; but the Movement’s Town and Coun- 
try Division, under the direction of Dr. Edmund deS. 
Brunner, did succeed in collecting facts about many thou- 
sands of individual churches. Moreover, other organiza- 
tions, notably the Ohio Council of Churches and the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research, brought to comple- 
tion some of the unfinished rural surveys of the Inter- 
church. 

vii 
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As the name implies, the town and country surveys of the 
Interchurch were limited to rural areas. Another depart- 
ment of the Movement had charge of surveying cities, 
which were defined as places with 5,000 or more inhabitants. 
Thus the rural surveys, with few exceptions, did not include 
population centers of more than 5,000 save in their rural 
interrelationships. 

The town and country surveys were also confined very 
largely to Protestant churches. The Interchurch World 
Movement was an organization of Protestant bodies only 
and was interested primarily in evangelical churches. The 
Town and Country Department tried, nevertheless, to se- 
cure some information about the non-Protestant organiza- 
tions ; but on the whole the data for these churches was too 
incomplete to be of much value. Since this comparative 
study of churches is based upon the Interchurch material, 
non-Protestant churches have necessarily been omitted from 
the analysis. 

For much the same reasons, Negro churches have been 
excluded. Because of the race question, the Interchurch 
decided that a separate division in charge of Negroes was 
essential for an adequate survey of their churches. The 
department was just getting under way when the Movement 
went to pieces, so that its actual survey work was negligible. 
This book has been confined, therefore, to a comparative 
study of white Protestant churches in rural areas. 


THE INTERCHURCH SURVEYORS 


To carry out its investigations the Town and Country Divi- 
sion secured the services of about sixty full-time paid exec- 
utives known as survey supervisors and assistant supervis- 
ors. The task of these supervisors was to secure data about 
the rural churches of a given state or region. The accuracy 
of the Interchurch surveys depended so largely upon these 
supervisors that a word must be said about their qualifica- 
tions. Some had had years of experience in survey work 
of this character. For example, the state supervisor of 
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Vermont was Rev. Charles O. Gill, who in collaboration 
with the Honorable Gifford Pinchot had conducted intensive 
church surveys in both New England and Ohiot Other 
supervisors had had wide experience in survey work under 
the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 
As early as 1912 that organization under the direction of Dr. 
Warren H. Wilson had been conducting rural church studies 
in various counties throughout the United States, and in 
carrying out this work the Department had trained a num- 
ber of field workers to assist in the actual surveys. A half 
dozen of the men trained in this way were employed by the 
Interchurch as survey supervisors. 

A second group of surveyors included professors in the 
social science departments of colleges and universities; the 
state supervisor of Iowa was the head of the Department of 
Sociology at Iowa State College of Agriculture, and the 
supervisors of Colorado, Wisconsin, West Virginia, Minne- 
sota and Missouri were professors who had been released 
by their institutions to carry on this work. 

In addition to the experienced surveyors and the trained 
sociologists, the Interchurch World Movement secured cer- 
tain ministers who were unusually qualified for this kind 
of work. Rev. B. F. Lamb, the survey supervisor for Ohio, 
stands out notably in this group. 

In many cases these survey supervisors conducted actual 
field investigations under their personal direction or that of 
a qualified full-time assistant. About 10 per cent. of the 
counties completely studied by the Movement were surveyed 
by these men. As most of these studies were made for 
demonstration purposes, the work was usually quite accurate. 

Our purpose is not to prove that all of the state super- 
visors of the Interchurch World Movement were excep- 
tionally qualified for their task, but merely to point out that 
some of the men were well fitted for their work and capable 
of turning out reliable studies. 

Within each state the town and country survey was or- 


1See The Country Church, Gill and Pinchot; Macmillan, 1914; 
and Six Thousand Country Churches; Macmillan, 19109. 
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ganized on a county basis. In other words the informa- 
tion about rural churches was collected county by county. 
The state survey supervisors were instructed, in the carry- 
ing out of this program, to select in each county a local sur- 
vey supervisor who should be in charge of the survey in 
that county and who should have a number of associates. 
These “teams” were responsible for securing the data de- 
sired by the Interchurch. For this they received no com- 
pensation other than actual expenses ; but they were trained 
for their tasks by the state supervisors. 

The qualifications of these county surveyors varied more 
widely than those of the state supervisors. In nearly every 
instance the county surveyors were local residents and were 
therefore well acquainted with the area they were asked to 
survey. The majority of these men were ministers, yet more 
than 1,000 out of the 8,000 persons who gave their time to 
this enterprise were laymen and laywomen, notably school 
teachers, college instructors, professors, and to a less extent 
students in sociology who undertook this survey work for 
academic credits in connection with their course. In not 
a few cases the departments of sociology at state universi- 
ties and colleges codperated by sending their students to 
carry on investigations under the direction of a member of 
the faculty. This was true of Emory University, Georgia; 
Maryville, Tennessee ; and the Iowa College of Agriculture. 
Students from the University of Wisconsin were also used 
in the actual field survey in that state ; and Professor Dwight 
Sanderson of Cornell University surveyed Tompkins County 
in which the institution is located. In addition to the 
survey work conducted under academic auspices, a number 
of the church boards released full-time workers to make 
county surveys. For example, the Presbyterian Board sup- 
plied a full-time worker to survey nine counties in In- 
diana, as well as two persons to make similar studies in the 
southern mountains. In commenting on the accurate nature 
of some of the survey work a word must be said about 
certain of the younger ministers, who, with the training in 
sociology and economics which their academic courses had 
afforded, and with their intimate knowledge of the com- 
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munities in which they lived, were able to turn out excellent 
survey results. 

By the time the Interchurch was compelled to close its 
doors, the town and country survey had been organized in 
every state in the Union, and local teams had been set up 
in more than 2,400 of America’s 3,000 counties. At the 
end, when the state survey supervisors were instructed to 
forward to headquarters all of the information collected up 
to that time, it was found that results of considerable value 
had been secured from more than 1,000 of the counties, 
and that several hundred had been completely surveyed. 


THE SURVEY TECHNIQUE 


The field organization built up by the Town and Country 
Division was asked to collect its information on the basis 
of an elaborate technique worked out by the Movement’s 
New York office. The method was based on the assumption 
that it was impossible to understand the functioning of any 
church without a knowledge of its social and economic en- 
vironment. 

According to this procedure the local unit for assembling 
the material was the community, regarded usually as the 
trade area of the town or village center. Previous surveys 
had usually taken minor civil divisions as the local unit, 
and it is believed that this shifting of the center of interest 
from an arbitrary geographical unit to that of a trade center 
was one of the most important innovations in survey tech- 
nique adopted by the Interchurch. But the disadvantage of 
using the community is that census and other statistical 
data are seldom available on that basis. This fact materially 
increases both the labor involved in collecting the material 
and the possibility of error. The great advantage is that 
it presents results on the basis of units that have real social 
significance which township lines, voting districts, etc., sel- 
dom have. This advantage, it is believed, more than com- 
pensates for the disadvantages. 

The chief processes involved in the actual field work of 
these surveys were: 
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1. Determining the location of the various communities within the 
given county. The community boundaries were ascertained by noting 
the location, on each road leading out from a given center, of the last 
family that regularly traded at that place. These points, indicated on 
a map, were connected by straight lines. The area about the given 
center thus enclosed was regarded as the community. Where com- 
munities overlapped county boundaries, survey responsibility was 
allocated by the state supervisors. 

2. Studying the economic, social and institutional life of each com- 
munity. This data was collected by the county survey teams upon 
uniform questionnaires sent out by the New York office. 

3. Locating each church in the county, the determination of its 
parish area, and the detailed study of its equipment, finance, mem- 
bership, organization, program and leadership. Here again the facts 
were gathered by the questionnaire method. 

4. Preparing a large map showing, in addition to the usual physical 
features, the boundaries of each community, the location of each 
church, its parish area, the residence of each minister, and his circuit 
connections. 


Virtually all of the information collected by the Town 
and Country Division was gathered by means of question- 
naires or maps. The questionnaires employed were the 
product of a heterogeneous group of specialists, and were 
therefore long and detailed. At the inception of the Inter- 
church World Movement the Town and Country Depart- 
ment called a conference of thirty experts to prepare the 
lists of questions that should be asked on the field. The 
group wrestled at length with this problem. To satisfy the 
various interests represented, it was necessary to include a 
large number of inquiries, so that the final product consisted 
of more than 500 questions of which 100 dealt with the 
county as a whole, about 150 with the community and ap- 
proximately 250 with the individual church. As all of these 
questions have not been utilized in the present study, it has 
not been considered necessary to print the original schedule 
verbatim. Roughly it consisted of the following: 


1. Survey of a County. This questionnaire fixed the location of 
the county and then took up the matter of population, going par- 
ticularly into the question of race and nationality. “What was the 
growth of the population during the past ten years?” etc. Section 
two dealt with roads, their extent, maintenance and construction, as 
well as with the methods of financing them. The third and fourth 
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subdivisions covered the public and other school systems, and took 
up not only the question of attendance but the salaries of school of- 
ficials and the like. Section five dealt with other institutions such 
as hospitals, asylums, homes for the aged, etc., while part six listed 
the organizations and individuals serving the entire county, including 
such organizations as the County Farm Bureau, the Grange, County 
Health or Nursing Association, etc. It also inquired about the 
county probation officer, the health officer, and the county agricultural 
agent. The final section went into the matter of leadership. Here 
the attempt was made to list the men and women in the county who 
had special influence throughout the region along political, economic, 
educational or religious lines. 

2. Survey of a Community. After locating the community, this 
questionnaire took up the economic situation. Here the surveyor was 
asked to name and describe the most important industries and types 
of agriculture in the area. The next set of questions dealt with 
population, its distribution and the shifts in population during the 
last decade. Section five discussed the “social mind.” Under this 
heading the main subdivisions were the means of communication, the 
available leadership, the social classes into which the population fell, 
and the community activities. Section six described social organiza- 
tions and social life. It listed the membership and activities of such 
agencies as the Grange, lodges, societies, clubs, etc. Finally the 
school system of the community was taken up; here the proportion 
of children attending school and the type of schools available were 
the chief questions involved. 

3. Survey of a Church. The questions under this head were sub- 
divided under thirteen divisions as follows: (1) General (locating 
the church, etc.) ; (2) Equipment; (3) Finance; (4) General Budget 
for this church last year; (5) Membership; (6) Occupation of 
Members; (7) Gain in last Fiscal Year; (8) Meetings; (9) The 
Parish; (10) Sunday school; (11) Other organizations; (12) Church 
Program; (13) The Minister. From the standpoint of this study 
the “Survey of a Church” was the most important of the three 
questionnaires, but it has not been described in detail at this point 
because it will be taken up later at greater length. 


EVALUATION OF INTERCHURCH DATA 


The method of collecting information developed by the 
Interchurch World Movement worked out very unevenly. 
In some cases the results are excellent, and in others worth- 
less. In the main the procedure was dependent upon two 
factors: first, the ability of the state supervisor ; and second, 
the efficiency of the county surveyor. But if only the well- 
surveyed material is considered, it is believed that the facts 
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secured by the Interchurch compare favorably with the best 
social data collected by governmental and other agencies. 
Of course, it is not as extensive as the statistics presented in 
the Federal Census of Religious Bodies, but it is far more 
intensive than the Government’s figures. 

This estimate of the general accuracy of the material was 
confirmed by “follow-up” conferences which were held in 
about thirty of the counties completely surveyed by the In- 
terchurch World Movement. These were meetings at which 
a representative of the Movement presented the results of 
the survey to a group of ministers and laymen in the coun- 
ties concerned. At these conferences it often happened that 
there were a few local inhabitants who objected to having a 
New York organization come in and tell them how to “run” 
their community. These men took special delight in trying 
to locate errors in the survey. This situation afforded an 
excellent check upon the original survey work, and abun- 
dantly confirmed the opinion that many of the studies were 
painstakingly accurate. In one county in Indiana where 
such a conference was held the only error which the local 
group could find was that one church which had had a resi- 
dent pastor for years was not so recorded. In another case 
the sole criticism was that a church that was located on the 
left-hand side of the local stream was indicated on the sur- 
vey map as being on the opposite bank. In a number of 
counties no criticisms of the findings were voiced at all. 

In addition to the thirty counties that were checked back 
by follow-up conferences, Mr. Lamb, after the Movement 
was abandoned, conducted such conferences in every county 
in Ohio. He also testifies that the number of corrections 
called to his attention at these meetings was insignificant. 

Another check upon the accuracy of the Interchurch data 
was the resurveying of twenty-six typical counties under- 
taken by this Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
which was then known as the Committee on Social and Re- 
ligious Surveys. To salvage some of the results of the In- 
terchurch, this organization decided to publish the survey 
results from certain typical counties. Thus, from among 
the hundreds of counties studied by the Movement, twenty- 
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six, widely scattered throughout the United States, were 
chosen for intensive restudy. All of these counties were 
selected in the belief that each was a fair specimen of the 
area of which it formed a part. In this way it was hoped 
that a representative cross section would be obtained of the 
religious situation as it exists in the rural sections of 
America. 

To insure accuracy, each of the twenty-six counties pre- 
viously studied by the Interchurch was resurveyed by a 
trained field worker of this Committee. This, again, af- 
forded a check upon the general accuracy of the original 
material, and reaffirmed the substantial reliability of these 
surveys. 

This huge body of detailed information about churches 
collected through the Interchurch World Movement, af- 
forded an unusual opportunity for developing new methods 
of studying Protestantism. Never before has such an ex- 
tensive body of church data been collected on so detailed 
and comparable a basis. In all, the Movement was instru- 
mental in partly or completely surveying a thousand coun- 
ties, while the number of individual churches ran into tens 
oi thousands. 


THE INTERCHURCH DATA UTILIZED 


The purpose of this report, however, is not merely to sum- 
marize the Interchurch results. To a certain extent that has 
already been done in the final volume of the Town and 
Country Series which presents the facts discovered by the 
Interchurch in the twenty-six intensively surveyed counties 
as well as certain data for 153 other counties which were 
not resurveyed.? The main purpose of this report is, on the 
other hand, to discover and if possible to measure the ten- 
dencies at work in rural churches. 

The first step in this study was to sort the Interchurch 
material. Before comparing churches individually or on a 
county basis it was necessary to select the well-surveyed 
questionnaires from the mass of data in the files of the 


2See The Town and Country Church in the United States, Morse 
and Brunner, Doran, 1923. 
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Movement. This process was not easy; but it is believed 
that the information utilized in this report is unusually ac- 
curate for social data. Not only was the material limited 
to the surveys conducted by experienced investigators but 
also to those that gave internal evidence of a high degree of 
accuracy. Moreover, in the majority of cases the data has 
been rechecked either by follow-up conferences or by resur- 
veys by professional investigators of this Institute. 

Having selected the best-surveyed material, the next prob- 
lem was to separate the questions of fact from those of 
opinion, for the Interchurch questionnaires included both. 
For example, they asked: “Do all the people of the com- 
munity mingle together freely without class distinction?” 
and again: “Is the moral tone of this community improv- 
ing?” Answers to questions of this sort depend so largely 
upon the viewpoint of the individual that they are of little 
value for comparative purposes. They have therefore been 
entirely excluded from this investigation. 

In addition, a number of the questions were not of use in 
this particular study. For instance, the “Survey of a 
Church” asked: “Does this church have a horse shed?” As 
no conceivable use could be made of this inquiry in the 
present study, it was entirely neglected. In this way the 
questions about an individual church that were actually 
utilized in this report, either directly or indirectly, were 
greatly reduced in number. They are here reproduced in 
their original form: 


SURVEY OF A CHURCH 


SEN Opti d aaa County ston on cc's siesta Community: sik eacawsre eels 

THO CHE ON & Wes pec se annie ieee Denomination j.cciita. wis at ia wee ee 

When. was church.organizend: « dacmake 68 voserree eben o einetautcne ene 

Equipment 

Value land $........ Church building $........ Parsonage’ $.. «sa. 

Other building used for church or community purposes $............- 

Equipment for social and recreational purposes: stereopticon.......... 

moving picture machine, oo... csi. v-ne eee OUDELs «cic ceta ss acletehstele icles i 

3 : Finance 

(a) Financial System 

Budget for local expenses.......... For all money raised............ 
eekly envelopes, single.......... Cupless. ee Is every-member 


canvass according to approved standard made annually ............... 
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(b) Expenditures and Receipts 


Salaty of minister So... c<26 2 os oat nere 0s Denominational missions and 
benevolences $......... Other benevolences $......... Principal and 
interest of debts $............ New building or repairs $............ 
Other expenses $........ Total expenditures $........ Endowment 
Diners te Total receipts $....... Surplus $....... Deficit $i.cs5-%.. 
(c) Home Mission Aid 
Home Mission Aid received $.......... How long received.......... : 
Total amount Home Mission Aid received during...... viears $o.ic Stove 
Minister 
INGIE. Sates Hae es wees sah n- Points served... 4.0.52 ./.0. Distance this 
church from residence...... miles. Total cash salary from all churches 
Cee se te Church Boards $.......... Parsonage treea--. <0 sa 
How iong in this PAaviSh-s; 05-16% Graduate of what college.......... 5 
Of what seminary.............. Does he follow any other occupation 
than the ministry............-... (If so what, and how much time is 
devoted to it)........ Re Penny Atal As Bhccateiisystoeians eee de tama ars Teneo sist aoe 
Membership 
Rolis€ro years agO)).\2..0(. sie «2's Motalson wpresent rolls. sierra 
Non-resident sa.-.-2<ie ass Other Ton-active. «2.05.0... Net active 
mrembers.........-> Total gain in year..... pattie al LOEALBI OSS isisitartene = 
Meetings 
Number of preaching services per month: 
Morning. 5...... ais SA EEEEMO OM tort vac (215 tel FUVemaing can-do ieceteueresaie 
Average attendance: : 
IMIOPMING ae ees Leas cee AfPernOON <2. visa wa sie e EVERING. ccs. 0 selec 
Mid-week prayer TOEEIING stein erisisieters A. 
Sunday School 
Enroliment:.s << 01. Average attendance........ Number of months 
school is held......... Teacher Training Class, enrollment.......... 
What provision for leadership training.........-.+-+..sesereeeercee : 
Is there a special class to prepare for church membership...........- A 
Other Organizations 
Number Meetings 
Indicate for Men, of Average per 


Name Women, Boys, or Girls Members Attendance Month 


ROE Sate Me tar AS elolel Mile oetegs- wield ome idiehe Mie tus eset ee 8) «1 PLB leh) sce eslenm wy wore is ie iis 


Ole) oie pedere las |W) lah sree siis) 


. 
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. 
. 
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. 
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. 
. 
. 
. 
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Regarding the accuracy of the information gathered by 
these questions, there are undoubtedly errors, which vary 
not only with the ability of the investigator but with the 
type of question involved. For example, it is certain that 
the question, What is the denomination of this church?, is 
more accurately answered than the one that asks: What was 
the membership of this church ten years ago? It is rela- 
tively easy to determine the first point, while the second 
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usually involves more or less research. But a good deal of 
the information of this sort appears in published reports, 
and as far as possible these answers were checked from 
such sources. 

Had this study been based upon its own field investiga- 
tions, the set of questions asked would have been somewhat 
different ; but in the circumstances no changes or alterations 
were possible. The group of questions employed is valuable 
because it shows the specific nature of our material. Most 
of the questions can be answered by “yes” or “no,” or by a 
number. Each involves a concrete and objective reality. 
Moreover, these questions help to make it clear that the 
data, and therefore this study, deal entirely with the church 
as an institution and not with religion of the personal sort. 
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PART I: MEASURING THE CHURCH 





DIAGNOSING THE RURAL 
CHURCH 


Chapter I 


THE METHOD 


The most immediate problem confronting modern civiliza- 
tions is that of consciously adapting their social institutions 
to the needs of a world re-made. In a sense, adaptation of 
social institutions has been a problem throughout all time. 
Indeed, all that live must adapt or die. And at present, the 
need of social adaptation is peculiarly pressing. We live 
on a planet where conditions have been so changed by the 
scientific discoveries of the last few generations that it has 
become virtually a re-created world. Thus many of our 
older institutions, which were developed in a previous age 
under entirely different conditions, stand face to face with 
the immediate necessity of adjusting themselves radically to 
a new order. This is true not only of the home, the school, 
and the state, but of the church as well. 

Virtually all classes admit there is need to modify our 
social institutions; but with this statement diversity begins. 
Most individuals are committed to a particular method of 
solving the difficulties. Socialists think they have the one 
and only key to our social puzzles. The Ku Klux Klan 
seems to be just as certain of its answers; and so it goes. 
Within the last century, however, the view has rapidly 
gained ground that the real hope of a satisfactory solution 
lies in the application of scientific methods to social af- 
fairs. At least, most thinking people have come to view 


with confidence this method of handling human problems. 
29 
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Fundamentally the reason for optimism is found in the 
history of the natural sciences during the last century and a 
half. This period saw the first large-scale application of 
scientific methods to physical problems. As a result, scien- 
tists gained an insight into and a control over the material 
world far beyond the wildest dreams of early pioneers in 
these fields. To-day it is but natural for thoughtful men to 
ask themselves—Will not scientific methods of dealing with 
social problems yield equally valuable results? Should not 
exact analysis when applied to society give us the same in- 
sight into and control over human relationships that it has 
yielded in mechanics, physics and chemistry? Can we not 
look forward to the day when social science will make it pos- 
sible for social engineers to deal with human problems with 
something like the same effectiveness as that with which 
mining or electrical engineers handle mechanical problems? 
This is the alluring hope held out by the social sciences. 

Thus far the achievements of the so-called social sciences 
may not seem to justify these high hopes. Certainly there 
are as yet few social problems that have been solved by 
scientific methods. In part the sterility of these subjects 
can be explained by their extreme youth. Sociology and 
its brothers and sisters are among the youngest of the sci- 
ences. Fundamentally, however, criticism has been leveled 
not at their age—a science like an individual can hardly be 
blamed for its years—but at their methods. Up to the pres- 
ent, these have been so unscientific that men have seriously 
raised the question whether they can yet be dignified by the 
name of “science.” The dean of American sociologists, 
Dr. Franklin H. Giddings, writing as recently as January, 
1923, said: 


We who are called sociologists, or call ourselves such (I count 
myself in), have been sociologians and sociologizers; we are only 
beginning to be sociologists. The sociologian, like the theologian, 
builds up a system of thought by synthetic reflection. He does not 
discover and measure truth by the aid of instruments of precision, 
nor experimentally distill it. The sociologizer, like the moralizer, 
improves occasion by admonition and otherwise. 


1 The Literary Review, January 27, 1923, p. 414. 
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Here then we have the heart of the difficulty. Sociolo- 
gists have only begun to “measure truth by the aid of instru- 
ments of precision” and to “experimentally distill it.’ In- 
stead of dispassionately discovering the facts as they exist 
in society, investigators have been building up philosophic 
systems about the world of human affairs. Instead of deal- 
ing with “what is,” these men have been confining their at- 
tention to “what ought to be.” Now it is true that “what 
ought to be” is important. Indeed, the conscious control 
of social phenomena is one of the goals of the social sci- 
ences. Nevertheless, before human beings can hope intelli- 
gently to change or to adapt their social relationships, they 
must learn precisely how social forces operate. First and 
foremost this involves a dispassionate analysis of the facts 
of social life without any reference to “right” or “wrong” 
or to systems of belief. 

The problem of dissociating facts from preconceived 
theories is not peculiar to social science; it has confronted 
virtually all the sciences especially during their formative 
periods. Even so precise and objective a subject as astron- 
omy was so tied up with theological dogmas during the 
Middle Ages that men like Galileo and Giordano Bruno were 
persecuted and even burned at the stake because they re- 
ported facts about the stars that were not in keeping with 
certain theories then current. 

The social sciences, therefore, only find themselves in 
the same position as were the natural sciences of a few cen- 
turies ago when fact and philosophy were hopelessly con- 
fused. Just as the exact branches of knowledge had to dis- 
entangle facts from metaphysics before they could make 
rapid progress, so the would-be social scientist must free 
himself from modern pre-conceptions. But how is this 
liberation to be achieved? Here the experiences of the 
physical sciences should help us. How did they gain their 
present freedom? The answer is simple. Instead of fitting 
the facts of the world into certain man-made molds, they 
developed their laws and theories from the facts. This 
then is one of the most obvious and hopeful methods of 
procedure for social science. In addition to applying the 
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deductive process, let sociology apply the methods of induc- 
tion that have proved so fruitful in physics, chemistry and 
biology. 


LIMITATIONS OF “SOCIAL SCIENCE” 


At the outset, however, it should be clearly recognized 
that there are such fundamental differences between social 
data and the material with which the physical scientist has 
to deal, that it is impossible to take over and apply directly 
to the social spheres the inductive methods which have 
proved so valuable in the exact sciences. For one thing, it 
is apparent that human beings cannot study themselves as 
dispassionately as they investigate the stars or an amoeba. 
Our prejudices and emotions, our theories and dogmas are 
so tied up with the rest of our thinking that it is out of the 
question to expect a man to study his fellowmen entirely 
without bias. Nevertheless, we may hope that social scien- 
tists will develop far more intellectual detachment than has 
characterized their work thus far. Moreover, just as the 
astronomers have learned to correct for individual astigma- 
tism when making observations through a telescope, so so- 
cial scientists may learn to correct, in part at least, for the 
social blind spots of investigators. At best, however, the 
problem of eliminating the personal equation from social 
data is a difficult one. 

Not only is it more difficult for human beings to observe 
themselves than to study physical phenomena, but the facts 
themselves are vastly more complex. For one thing, man 
has a mental apparatus that sets him apart from all other 
creatures. Asa result, social “laws” cannot attain the same 
certainty as physical laws. In chemistry, for example, you 
know that hydrogen and oxygen, if combined under normal 
conditions in the proportion of two to one, invariably form 
water. In human affairs one cannot attain equal certainty 
because of the multiplicity of stimuli that can operate in 
any given situation. One man may react strongly to a sys- 
tem of religious instruction, while his neighbor may remain 
almost unaffected. Even the same man may react one way 
to-day and quite another way to-morrow. 
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The effect of this fundamental fact is to exclude the pos- 
sibility of arriving at social laws in the hard and categorical 
definition of that word. In society there are no- Newtonian 
laws of gravitation; that is to say, there are no social se- 
quences or “laws” that are so simple and precise as are 
those in astral mechanics. Thus the social scientist must be 
satisfied with “laws” that are less rigid than those in the 
exact sciences. Because social sequences are necessarily 
less “absolute” than sequences in physics or chemistry, it 
seems wise to call them by a different name; such as “tend- 
ency” or “trend,” ? rather than “law.” 

Just as the aim of the exact sciences is to discover the 
laws that hold in the physical world, so the aim of the so- 
cial sciences should be to discover the trends that operate 
in the human world. Now it is probably true that every 
event in the world is related to every other. It is, therefore, 
not enough to know that one event is connected with an- 
other. Rather it is necessary to find in what way and how 
closely they are interrelated. In other words, we wish to 
measure the degree of interrelationship. Fortunately the 
last generation has seen a remarkable development in the 
methods of measuring relationships of this sort. Karl Pear- 
son and his school have worked out the necessary procedure 
so that to-day we have a precise measure of correlation. 


THE AIM OF THIS INVESTIGATION 


This book, which presents an analysis of several thousand 
churches located in rural areas, is an attempt to carry out a 
scientific investigation in accordance with this procedure. Its 
purpose is not simply to detail the facts about these churches, 
but rather to discover and to measure some of the tendencies 
in accordance with which the churches operate. The study 
uses the inductive method; it begins with facts as we find 
them. These researches, however, involve more than the 


2The word “trend” is, therefore, employed throughout this report 
with a meaning quite different from its technical usage in connection 
with time series. Thus the term as used in this study should not be 
confused with its restricted use in such phrases as “secular trend,” or 
“seasonal trend.” 
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mere collection of data. From the standpoint of discovering 
physical or social “laws,” facts in themselves are not the 
end but merely the beginning of wisdom; for the aim of 
scientific inquiry is insight and facts as such may not be 
enlightening. To illustrate—the Interchurch surveys brought 
to completion by this Institute show us that the contribu- 
tions to rural churches fluctuate widely from one county to 
another. They tell, for instance, that each member in 
Orange County, California, gives on the average $37.00 an- 
nually to the support of his church, while those in Columbia 
County, Pennsylvania, give less than $11.00. This reveals the 
fact that the churches in the eastern county give one-third 
as much a member as those on the Pacific Coast, and is un- 
doubtedly an interesting social fact, especially for church 
executives ; but the question immediately arises: What does 
it mean? Does it mean that the people in Orange County 
take three times as much interest in their churches as do 
the people in Columbia County, or does it rather reflect the 
differences in the economic prosperity between the two 
areas? To answer these questions one must first measure 
the relationship between economic conditions and contribu- 
tions to church. In other words, it is necessary to find the 
effect of prosperity and of poverty upon church donations. 
It is with interrelationships of this sort that this investiga- 
tion deals. 

It should be especially noted that this process does not 
necessarily involve a direct analysis of spiritual forces. Just 
as the physicist can deal with electricity without a clear ap- 
preciation of the energy with which he deals, so we can 
measure social and religious forces without clearly under- 
standing them. ‘This fact is particularly important for our 
present study, which deals with a comparative study of 
churches where spiritual elements and motives loom large. 
It is not essential that we fully understand these forces, it 
is enough that we study their effects. 

This investigation, then, is an attempt to deal objectively 
and dispassionately with the church. Because of the wide 
variety of meanings connected with the word “church,” it is 
necessary that its meaning be clearly defined. Throughout 
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this study the word means what the Federal Census includes 
under the term “local church organization” which it defines 
as “a gathering of individuals for religious services or wor- 
ship .. . its essential feature is that its purpose is re- 
ligious and its membership distinctive.” * This book, there- 
fore, attempts to compare different local churches in the 
same way that one might compare different local public 
schools. Thus the term “church” should not be confused 
with the word “denomination” or still less with such vague 
terms as “the church universal.” In other words this com- 
parative study deals strictly with institutional religion. Be- 
cause of the nature of the Interchurch material available,* 
the investigation has been further limited to white Protes- 
tant churches operating in rural areas. 

Fundamentally, the mission of a church is a spiritual one. 
Among its chief functions are the creation of a Christian 
attitude toward life, the spreading of brotherhood among 
mankind, and the development of human personality. This 
study does not deal directly with spiritual factors of this 
sort, however, for as yet no yardsticks have been evolved for 
measuring such intangibles. Estimating spiritual values is 
a subjective matter: results depend largely upon the view- 
point of the individual investigator. 

In a scientific study of churches, it is therefore impos- 
sible to study directly their religious motives. One cannot 
deal at first hand with such intangibles as ideals and spiritual 
values ; but they can be measured indirectly, for as Profes- 
sor Thorndike has put it: “Our ideals may be as subtle as 
you please, but if they are real ideals, they strive for achieve- 
ment, and if anything real is achieved, it can be measured.” 5 


MONTHLY “ATTENDANCE INTEREST” 


The measurable efforts of a church are many. There is 
the amount of money that the members contribute, which 


3 Religious Bodies, 1916, Vol. I, p. 24 (U. S. Bureau of the Census). 

4 See the Introduction for a description of the Interchurch material. 

5E. L. Thorndike, Address at Indiana University Conference on 
Educational Measurements, April, 1914. 
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many have come to consider as the “acid test.” © There is 
the proportion of people who belong to the churches, the 
type of program which the churches provide, and the num- 
ber of new members that join the churches each year. This 
book deals with concrete “fruits” of this sort. But our 
study further introduces an additional basis of comparing 
churches, which requires a word of explanation. This new 
unit of comparison is the amount of time that people con- 
tribute to their churches. In certain respects this is a more 
accurate basis for comparing one church with another than 
money or membership. In the past, money contributions 
have been the comparative standard most often employed; 
but the amount of money that a person can contribute to 
his church depends, as we shall prove, upon the means at 
his disposal. These vary not only from individual to indi- 
vidual, but from locality to locality. On the other hand, 
each human being has the same twenty-four hours a day to 
invest in the activities of life, so the assumption that two 
men who devote ten hours a month to their church are 
equally interested in it is apt to be more nearly correct than 
is the hypothesis that two men who donate twenty-five dol- 
lars a year have the same interest. This assumption ap- 
plies particularly in rural areas where there is not the same 
tendency as in cities for members to give money in lieu of 
time contributions to church. 

The method of determining the monthly amount of time 
that a church commands is by multiplying the average num- 
ber of people who attend a given type of service by the 
number of such services held a month. By adding together 
the totals for each type of service we arrive at the total num- 
ber of services a month which the people devoted to that 
church. To avoid confusion in the use of terms, it has been 
decided to call this modified concept of attendance by the 
name “monthly attendance interest.” Since there is a de- 
cided difference between attending a Sunday morning church 
service, going to Sunday school and being present at a straw- 


6 See Money, the Acid Test; D. McConaughy; Missionary Education 
Movement, 1918. 
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berry festival, the attendance interest that a church secures 
has been classified under three heads: 


1. Worship, which includes the regular Sunday devotional 
services as well as those of mid-week. 

2. Sunday school, which covers organized religious edu- 
cational activities of the church, and 

3. Socio-religious, which comprises all the other activi- 
ties of the churches, such as those of the women’s 
missionary society, the Christian Endeavor, Boy 
Scouts, etc., etc. 


In considering this classification, it should be borne in 
mind that this study deals only with rural churches. Among 
these churches, worship and religious education are the ma- 
jor functions, while social and recreational activities play a 
very minor roll. Had our inquiry included city churches 
a different classification would undoubtedly have been nec- 
essary. 

Using “attendance interest” as well as the older standards, 
such as contributions and membership ratios in comparing 
churches, the purpose of this report has been to discover 
and, where possible, to measure the tendencies that govern 
the rural church. 


OUTLINE OF THE BOOK 


The study falls into three main divisions. Part I deals 
with methods of measuring churches. This section first 
takes up the older methods of measurement based on money 
and membership figures. Here our purpose is to discover 
the meaning of these standards for measuring churches. 
What is the significance of the fact that the members of one 
church give annually twenty dollars to its support, while 
those in another give only ten dollars? Does this signify 
that the first church secures twice as much interest from its 
members as the second? Next, we wish to raise the same 
questions about membership data. What does it mean that 
60 per cent. of the people in one locality belong to church, 
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while in another only 6 per cent. are affiliated? Of course, 
these figures obviously indicate that there is a tenfold dif- 
ference in the proportion of people who belong to church; 
but does it mean there is a tenfold difference in religious 
interest as judged by the amount of time that people devote 
to the church? Finally, this section attempts to build up a 
new unit for measuring churches based upon the amount 
of time or “monthly attendance interest” devoted to church. 

This analysis, in Part I, of various methods of measuring 
churches is followed, in Part II, by an effort to correlate 
different groups of facts in order to discover some of the 
measurable tendencies that operate in the rural church field. 
This discussion falls under two main heads. First, we wish 
to know whether its environment affects a church and if so, 
how, and to what extent? In this part of the study our 
aim will be to ascertain the effect upon church life of such 
purely environmental factors as economic prosperity, density 
of population, regional characteristics, racial make-up of the 
people, illiteracy and occupation of the inhabitants. Sec- 
ondly, what are some of the factors within the churches 
themselves that make for differences among the churches? 
For example, what, if any, are the effects of leadership and 
number of members upon other phases of a church’s activi- 
ties? 

In Part III a final question remains to be considered. 
Is the country church as a social and religious institution 
stronger or weaker than it was a generation ago? This 
phase of our study affords an opportunity to contrast the 
various methods of measuring churches developed in Part I. 
How do the contributions of church members to-day com- 
pare with similar contributions of a generation ago? What 
about membership ratios? Are they as high now as in pre- 
vious decades? Finally, as to attendance, do people go to 
church at present with the same regularity as formerly? 

In the last chapter the findings of the investigation are 
briefly summarized and certain suggestions are made re- 
garding future studies. Those interested primarily in con- 
clusions rather than in the methods employed, are referred 
directly to that chapter. 


Chapter IT 


THE MONEY MEASURE 


The purpose of this study is to analyze different Protes- 
tant churches in order to discover and, if possible, to 
measure the strength of certain tendencies that operate in 
the field of the rural church. In other words, our aim is 
to discover the degree of interrelationship between different 
series of data. But before it is possible to correlate different 
sets of facts, units of weight and of measure must be evolved 
for measuring the facts themselves. Just as it is out of the 
question accurately to measure the length of any object 
without a unit of measure, so it is necessary to have precise 
“attendance interest’ devoted to church. 

In the past, a number of different standards of measure- 
ment have been evolved. The most important of these are 
(1) the amount of money that people contribute to church, 
(2) the number of persons that join or belong to church. 
The purpose of this part of our study is to evaluate these 
different units of measurement, and also to apply our new 
methods of measuring based upon the amount of time or 
“attendance interest” devoted to church. 

Let us begin with the money measure. It has long been 
known that there are wide differences in the annual indi- 
vidual contributions of members not only from church to 
church, but from region to region, and it is often assumed 
that these variations are owing to differences in the religious 
interest of the members. People have the habit of judging 
churches by their contributions. A church that gives twenty- 
five dollars a member is held up as a shining example of 
Christian stewardship, while one that gives but a few dollars 


a year is felt to be religiously lukewarm. For instance, in 
39 
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the report of one national denomination, all of its churches, 
no matter where located, that contribute more than a certain 
amount are printed in bold-faced type as a special mark of 
honor. It is our contention that just because one church 
has given more money than another is no proof that it has 
made greater sacrifices. It is the old story of the widow’s 
mite. May not a contribution of five dollars a member 
coming from a poor county mean far more in terms of self- 
denial and church interest than twenty-five dollars a mem- 
ber from a church in a rich agricultural region? In other 
words are not differences in contributions between the two 
caused largely by differences in economic prosperity? 


THE THIRTY-TWO TYPICAL COUNTIES 


The first step in the endeavor to answer these inquiries 
was to select a group of widely scattered areas representing 
the various regions in America. As the basis of selection 
it was decided to begin with the twenty-six counties that had 
already been studied by this Institute and published in its 
Town and Country Series It will be recalled that these 
counties, which were picked from among the 1,000 surveyed 
by the Interchurch, were selected for resurvey by this or- 
ganization because it was felt they would furnish “a bird’s- 
eye view of the religious situation as it exists in the more 
rural areas of the United States.”? Not only were they 
scattered widely throughout America, but all had been se- 
lected because “they were fair specimens of what was to be 
found throughout the area of which they were a part.” ? 
Moreover, each was well surveyed, having been resurveyed 
by a paid investigator of this Institute as well as by the 
Interchurch World Movement itself. 

The only objection to these twenty-six counties for the 
purpose in hand was that their number was small. Roughly 
there are 3,000 rural counties in the United States lying out- 
side of the environs of great cities. Had it been possible 


1 George H. Doran Company, 1923. 


‘ 2 Irrigation and Religion; Edmund deS. Brunner and Mary V. Brun- 
C85) DP, Tks 
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it would have been desirable to base our investigation upon a 
5 per cent. or a 10 per cent. sample. This was out of the 
question, for even though the Interchurch had completely 
surveyed several hundred counties, relatively few could be 
used in this study. 

One of the main purposes of this investigation is to 
demonstrate the use of time contributions, or “attendance 
interest,” as a means of measuring the place of the church 
among the people; but in order to determine the amount of 
time devoted to their churches monthly by the people of a 
county, it is necessary not only to know the average number 
of services a month, of each church in the county, but the 
average number of persons attending each type of service. 
Because of the extreme difficulty of obtaining information 
of this sort, very few counties except the original twenty- 
six could be used for this purpose. It was possible, never- 
theless, to increase the number of counties available from 
twenty-six to thirty-two. In making the additions it was 
found that a better sample could be secured by eliminating 
two of the original counties and adding eight, rather than 
by adding six counties to the basic sample of twenty-six. 
It is felt that by and large these thirty-two counties are 
representative of the major regions of America. In detail 
they are as follows: 


State County State County 
Ala. Colbert IN:.C; Durham 
Cal. Orange Orange 
Stanislaus Ohio Hardin 
Colo. Weld Miami 
Ga. Monroe Ore. Benton 
Idaho Gem Pas Columbia 
Ind. Jennings Sap: Hughes 
Towa Clay Tenn. Blount 
Kans. Sedgwick Texas Rockwall 
Md. Harford Vt. Addison 
Mo. Atchison Wash. Pend Oreille 
Wayne Skagit 
Mont. Beaverhead W. Va. Raleigh 
N. J. Salem Wis. Price 
N. Mex. Union Sheboygan 


N. Y. Tompkins Wyo. Sheridan 
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The counties in italics are the ones that were added to the 
twenty-four “original” counties. It is believed these eight 
additional counties are nearly, if not quite, as well surveyed 
as the twenty-four. In Hardin, Miami, Skagit and Benton, 
the original survey results were checked through “follow 
up” * conferences, while the remaining four were not only 
surveyed by competent investigators but the survey results 





SCALE OF MILES 


MAP I—LOCATION OF THE 32 TYPICAL COUNTIES 


gave internal evidence of a high degree of accuracy. The 
location of these counties is presented in Map I. 

This sample of thirty-two counties scattered over twenty- 
six states includes a rural population of 644,148, or 1.2 
per cent. of the town and country inhabitants of the 
United States. The counties have an area of 33,356 square 
miles, which is 1.1 per cent. of the area of the country. 
They included in their town and country areas at the time 
of the survey, 1,364 Protestant churches with 116,477 resi- 
dent members. Assuming there are 102,000 rural Protestant 
churches in the United States, our thirty-two cases include 


8 See page XIV of Introduction for a description of these confer- 
ences, 
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1.3 per cent. of the total. These counties, therefore, form 
a very satisfactory statistical sample. Furthermore, it is be- 
lieved that the method of selecting and the resurveying of 
the counties eliminated any tendency toward bias. 

Using these thirty-two counties as the basis of evidence, 
our present problem is to find out the effect of economic 
conditions upon contributions to church. Does the economic 
prosperity of a region affect the money contributions of the 
Protestant churches located there? If so, how and to what 
extent? For example, do the members in poor counties give 
more in proportion to their means than do those in rich 
regions in proportion to theirs? These are our immediate 
problems. 

For measuring the effect of wealth upon church contribu- 
tions, our thirty-two counties form a very satisfactory basis 
of analysis, because they include rich areas as well as poor. 
Moreover, in every case the average contribution of church 
members for the fiscal year preceding the survey could be 
determined. The questionnaires of the Interchurch World 
Movement ascertained not only the total of the contributions 
to each church but the total active membership as well. By 
“active member” was meant “one who attends church or 
contributes regularly to its support.” By dividing the total 
year’s contributions by the total active membership, in a 
county’s town and country area, we arrive at the average * 
individual contribution of active members in these areas. 
This is just the figure we need in the problem before us, be- 
cause we are trying to find the extent to which economic 
conditions influence the contributions of members that 
actually give money to the church. Table I not only gives 
the average individual contributions of active members in 
the town and country area of these counties, but also 
summarizes in each case results for the town, village, and 
open country churches separately. According to the defi- 
nitions used throughout this study, a “town” is a center 
with a population of from 2,501 to 5,000; a “village” is a 
place of from 251 to 2,500 inhabitants, while the “open 


4 Unless otherwise stated, the term ‘ ‘average’ ’ throughout this volume 
refers to the simple arithmetic ‘ ‘average. 
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country” comprises the farming area proper and all hamlets 
of 250 persons or less.° 


MEASURING RURAL PROSPERITY 


Having worked out for each of the thirty-two counties 
the average individual contribution of the members, we wish 
next to see how these contributions correlate with the eco- 
nomic prosperity of the areas in which the churches are lo- 
cated. Do the contributions tend to be low in the poor coun- 
ties and high in the richer ones? Before we can attack this 
problem concretely we must arrive at some basis for com- 
paring the economic conditions in one county with those of 
another. In other words, we need an index of the economic 
prosperity of each county. 

If we were dealing with the urban as well as the rural 
areas of these counties, our index of prosperity would have 
to take into consideration not only the income derived from 
agriculture but the value added by the county’s factories, its 
mines, and other sources of wealth. Manufacturing, for in- 
stance, is an important phase of the economic life of some 
of these counties. In Durham County, North Carolina, 
“the value added by manufacture” as given by the Federal 
Census of 1920 was forty-two million dollars; while in 
Salem, New Jersey, and Sheboygan, Wisconsin, this sum 
was slightly in excess of twenty millions. Incomes from 
manufacturing, therefore, would have to be included when 
comparing the total prosperity of one county with that of 
another. Our studies, however, include only the town and 
country areas of these counties, or in other words the popu- 
lation centers of 5,000 or less. In localities so sparsely set- 
tled as this, manufacturing is far less important than in 
the county as a whole, while agriculture is relatively much 
more important. This is just another way of stating the 
well-known fact that agriculture is limited very generally 
to rural areas, while manufacturing is largely confined to 
towns and cities. For carrying on industrial enterprises as 


5 On the advice of some of the Institute’s field workers several minor 
exceptions were made to these rulings, 
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we know them to-day, large aggregates of people are essen- 
tial. Thus it happens that in rural regions there are few in- 
dustries except stone quarries, small saw mills and the like. 
In the population areas of less than 5,000, agriculture is the 
main source of income. Certainly this is true in “open 
country” communities that have no hamlets of more than 
250 persons. Thus it becomes obvious that if we could ar- 
rive at a figure showing the agricultural prosperity of each 
of our counties, it would be legitimate to use it as an index 
of the prosperity of at least the open country parts of these 
counties. We would, then, be justified in correlating this 
index for each county with the figures we have already 
found showing the average individual contribution of the 
members of open country churches. 

Fortunately the United States Census furnishes figures 
showing the average value of farms in each of the counties 
in the United States. This is just the sort of an index of 
prosperity we have been looking for. The average value of 
farms is based not only upon the actual productivity of the 
soil, but upon the facilities for marketing the products 
raised and upon the general standard of living throughout 
the area. Moreover, as farm values are expressed in terms 
of dollars, they reflect differences in the purchasing power 
of money from one section to another.* The average value 
of all farm property in the counties we are studying as given 
by the Census of 1920 is summarized in Table II. 

We now have the average contribution of the individual 
members of open country churches as well as average farm 
values in each of our typical counties. Moreover, the two 
sets of data are quite comparable in time. Both the Inter- 
church studies and the Census information were secured 
around the early part of 1920. This fact is especially im- 
portant because of the rapid deflation in farm values that 
occurred during the recent agricultural depression. 

Using farm values as our index of economic prosperity, 
what do we find is its relationship to the average individual 

6 This study used as the index of prosperity the average value of the 


entire farm rather than other available indices such as the value of the 
farm “per acre,” because the income of a farm is really determined by 


the productivity of the farm as a unit. 
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TABLE II—AVERAGE VALUE OF ALL FARM PROPERTY 


IN THE 32 TYPICAL COUNTIES 


ACCORDING TO THE FEDERAL CENSUS OF 1920 


No. of 

State County Farms 
PVA ele wis ar. 6 Colbertgye snes 3,018 
Ca clin ss 6 Orange 22. sin.- 4,188 
Stanislaus .... 4,566 
NSOlOnieeeecres Weld 30. 5,765 
Gatenac.. oars Monroe .....% 2,058 
Ndahow cc sces Gent\. <acepree 770 
deere «vee Jennings ..... 2,023 
OWA Seisie a cise Glayears scarce 1,769 
Can Sonne iieeke als Sedgwick 3,347 
Mid is<s sone Harford je. ce 2,309 
NM Otc sterestiese rere Atchison 2. «4 1,541 
Waynes. nse oe 1,676 

Monty wesc < Beaverhead ... 642 
IN i Seatcheveovferezs Salem des 1,802 
N. Mex. ..... Unronteeceeet 2,652 
INGEN irae cess Tompkins 2,550 
NGC Se wicieres Durham acres 1,769 
Oranve men ees 2,183 

IO Mentone Harditigeses nc 3,052 
Miamin cor 3,260 

Orel ores set Benton) .c.es5. 1320 
Pratap eros haul Columbia’ 7... 2,603 
Sa Dempctee Hushesis, cose. 363 
Senin ser facts Blount a easesae 2,001 
EREXaG Recetas Rockwall ..... 1,075 
VENI se seis Addison ..... 2,375 
Washinessunen Pend Oreille .. 586 
Skagity mee eues 2,401 

W.. Vai eee Raleieh« 4 sae 1,578 
WM 18s 7. @ ace tle Prigeiysce ees es 1,035 
Sheboygan .... 3,664 

WV 9G." wsiechvec Sheridan ....; 972 


Total Value 
of Farms 

$ 11,477,600 
176,663,249 
110,505,497 
134,878,433 


10,852,428 
12,418,803 
15,504,090 
93,374,109 


77,284,488 
26,898,797 
69,486,841 

8,609,361 


26,426,581 
17,804,679 
37,331,169 
20,681,178 


6,953,397 
8,325,970 
47,819,903 
49,577,041 


18,249,852 
15,555,011 
12,708,030 
16,620,560 


19,055,149 
23,245,120 

4,205,130 
30,144,706 


6,760,514 
9,584,083 
63,348,843 
21,986,427 


Average 
Farm Value 


$ 3,803 
42,183 
24,222 
23,396 


3,669 
16,128 
7,664 
52,784 


23,091 
11,213 
45,092 

5,137 


41,163 
9,930 


14,077 
8,110 


3,931 
3,814 
15,668 
15,208 


13,826 
5,976 
35,008 
6,390 


17,726 
9,787 
7,176 

12,555 


4,290 
4,953 
17,290 
22,620 
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contribution of members of open country churches? Do 
contributions tend to be high where farm values are high, 
and to be low where farm values are low? 

Let us begin by grouping the counties according to the 
average contributions of the individual members. In the 
first group we will put those counties in which the contribu- 
tion is less than five dollars a year, in the second those in 
which it is between five and ten dollars, in the third those in 
which the individual members contribute an average of be- 


$31,049 





$24.73! 


$15,268 
$13.655 
$5,966 
‘af 


Under $5 95-10 $10-15 $15-20 $20-25 $25 % Over 






Ronge of Average Individual Contributions | 


CHART I—RELATION BETWEEN AVERAGE FARM VALUES 
AND AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF OPEN COUNTRY 
CHURCH MEMBERS IN 28 OF THE 32 COUNTIES 


tween ten and fifteen dollars, and so on. Before actually 
computing the average for each group, it was thought best to 
eliminate four of the counties because of the small number 
of open country churches in each. Beaverhead, Montana, 
had only one church of this kind, and Pend Oreille, Wash- 
ington, but two; while Gem, Idaho, and Hughes, South 
Dakota, had only four each. Having excluded these coun- 
ties from the computation because it was obviously unfair 
to base an average upon so small a number of cases, we cal- 
culated the average value of farms in each group of coun- 
ties. Results are shown graphically in Chart I, and indicate 
a very decided tendency for the average contribution of in- 
dividual members to increase as the wealth of the counties 
increases. 
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THE MEANING OF CORRELATION 


In determining the relationship between farm values and 
the average contributions of open country members the 
Pearsonian coefficient will help to make the degree of inter- 
relationship more precise. This is simply a mathematical 
device for showing how strong is the tendency for variations 
in one set of factors to be accompanied by comparable 
variations in another. In the case before us we wish to 
ascertain how closely variations in per capita contributions 
correlate with variations in farm values. According to the 
Pearsonian method, if the two tendencies were identical, 
i.e., if known changes in farm values were always accom- 
panied by corresponding proportionate changes in per capita 
contributions, then the Pearsonian coefficient of correlation 
would be + 1.00. Of course, in social data it almost never 
‘happens that one discovers perfect correlation, and there- 
fore for all practical purposes “1.00” becomes an unattain- 
able ideal. The coefficient of correlation, however, does tell 
how closely changes in the two sets of factors approach this 
“ideal” of perfect correlation. There is no need here to go 
into the actual mathematics. Interested readers are re- 
ferred to Elderton’s Primer of Statistics for an elementary 
discussion of the problem, and to Harold O. Rugg’s Statis- 
tical Methods Applied to Education for a more comprehen- 
sive treatment of the subject. 

As to the significance of the different coefficients, they 
can be best indicated by quoting from Judging Human Char- 
acter, by H. L. Hollingworth: 


. .. Mathematical treatment of the figures can be made to yield 
coefficients of similarity ... Purely chance agreement will on this 
basis yield a coefficient of .oo. Complete agreement will give a co- 
efficient of -++r1.00, and completely reversed arrangements will give 
—1.00. The various degrees of similarity or difference will give co- 
efficients ranging anywhere from +1.00 through .oo to —1.00. Thus 
a coefficient of +.50 would represent resemblance of two series part 
way between perfect similarity and purely chance agreement. These 
measures may be given a more concrete meaning by reference to the 
resemblance of people. Children of the same family resemble each 
other in physical appearance more than do children chosen at random. 
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And twins resemble each other still more closely than do brothers 
or sisters who are not twins. Studies have been made in which 
children have been measured in various physical characteristics, and 
the degree of resemblance stated in just such coefficients of simi- 
larity as those we have described. When this is done it is found that 
children of the same family give coefficients of resemblance of about 
+.40. Twins, however, give coefficients of about +.80. We may 
then say, by way of concrete illustration, that judgments that agree 
with each other by a coefficient of -40 are as similar as children of 
the same family, while judgments that give coefficients of similarity 
as great as 80 are as alike as twins. . 


Having determined the meaning of the Pearsonian co- 
efficient of correlation, we are now in a position to use it in 
working out the degree of relationship between average farm 
values and per capita contributions to church. Before ac- 
tually correlating, let us again throw out the four counties 
having fewer than five open country churches each.” If 
per capita contributions and farm values are correlated on 
this basis, the coefficient is +.85 with a probable error of 
+£.04, which is very close to our ideal of “1.00.” Even for 
such a small group of counties, this is a very high degree of 
relationship and indicates that there is a decided tendency 
for the average contributions of Protestant church mem- 
bers to be high in those counties in which farm values are 
high and low where the average value of farms is low. 
The implication is that economic conditions tend decidedly 
to be reflected in the contributions of members to their 
church, 


ESTIMATING FARM INCOMES 


Farm values, however, are not the only available index of 
the agricultural prosperity of a county. From Census data 
it is also possible to work out the average farm income for 
each county. Now, if our contention be correct that con- 
tributions tend to be high in the wealthy counties and low 
in the poorer ones, then certainly average contributions of 


7 This rule of eliminating all counties with fewer than five churches 
upon which to base an average has been followed in all the other cor- 
relations throughout this report. 
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members to church should be high where average farm in- 
comes are high, and vice versa. Let us see. The 1920 
Federal Census furnishes for the previous year not only the 
total value of the crops raised county by county, and state 
by state, and the number and value of animal products, 
but the main farm expenses of these areas as well. Basing 
its estimates upon these figures, the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, through Dr. Oswald W. Knauth, worked 
out a method of computing the average farm income by 
states. After consultation with Dr. Knauth, it was decided 
that essentially this same method could be used to ascertain 
the average income of farms in each of our thirty-two coun- 
ties. 

It is not necessary to go into an elaborate discussion of 
this method. Interested readers are referred to Dr. 
Knauth’s monograph, Distribution of Income by States.® It 
is necessary to say only that the value of the crops raised 
is taken as the basis of the farmer’s income because for 
the country as a whole, crops represent about nine-tenths 
of the value-product of farms. These figures are furnished 
by the Census for each county as well as for states. To the 
value of these crops has been added the value of (1) animals 
slaughtered and (2) animal products over and above the 
value of crops fed to animals. From this gross income the 
chief expenses of operating the farms have been subtracted. 
These items, which are supplied by the Census, include the 
cost to the farmers of (1) feed, (2) fertilizer, (3) labor 
and (4) interest on mortgages. A Io per cent. maintenance 
charge computed from the value of buildings and equip- 
ment as given by the Census has also been included as an 
operating expense. These expenses have next been sub- 
tracted from the gross income, leaving the net farm income 
for each county. This net income has then been divided by 
the number of farms in the county giving the average in- 
come of the farms. 

This essentially is the Knauth method of estimating farm 
incomes, and as far as it goes it is the one that has been 


8 See Distribution of Income by States in 1919, Knauth; Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1922. 
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employed in this study. Necessarily, of course, we have used 
county figures, whereas he used state totals. However, our 
method includes in addition a step that Dr. Knauth did not 
employ. In every case we have subtracted $500 from the 
average total farm income of each county as worked out by 
the Knauth method. This additional step has been taken be- 
cause it is believed that if $500 is. subtracted the result 
will more nearly represent the amount of money the farmer 
actually received; because farm incomes, according to the 
procedure developed by Dr. Knauth, include not only the 
cash that the farmers receive from the sale of their products, 
but also the value of the food, fuel and rent of house which 
the farm affords. 

According to Department Bulletin 410 of the Department 
of Agriculture, a study of 950 families in 1913-1914 showed 
that these items averaged $424. Of this sum, $292 repre- 
sented the value of food and fuel, while the remaining $132 
was allocated to shelter. Moreover, in a survey of over 
6,000 farms, recently made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to determine the average farm returns 
to owner operators for the year 1922,° it was found that 
the value of food and fuel produced and used on the farm 
was $294, which corresponds almost exactly to the 1913- 
1914 figure. Because living costs were somewhat higher in 
1919 than in 1913-1914 or in 1922, an estimate of $500 for 
these three items in that year is not unreasonable. Since 
this procedure subtracts the same amount, $500, from the 
average farm incomes of all counties alike, it may be well to 
show here that the value of these items apparently does not 
vary from region to region. 

If it could be shown that the total value of the food and 
fuel consumed and the rental value of the farm increased 
in amount as the counties became increasingly wealthy, then 
certainly it would be unfair to deduct $500 from both poor 
and rich counties. The Government reports already re- 
ferred to, do not, however, indicate such a tendency. For 
example, the 1922 study, which showed that the value of 
the food and fuel produced on 6,094 farms averaged $294 


9See Weather, Crops, and Markets, April 28, 1923, p. 396. 
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for the United States as a whole, showed also that there 
were no considerable regional differences in this average. 
In the North Atlantic states *° the average for 648 farms 
was $273; in the East North Central region it averaged 
$276 for 1,274 farms. The 1,395 farms investigated in the 
West North Central region gave an average for these items 
of $287; in the Western group of states, it was $269 based 
upon 692 cases, and $301 for the 1,282 farms in the South 
Central area. All of these averages are within Io per cent. 
of the average for the country as a whole. Indeed, it was 
only in the South Atlantic region that the value of these 
items showed any considerable variation from the national 
average and here this average- was high rather than low, 
being $362 for 803 cases. This is just the reverse of the 
tendency we would expect to find if these items tended to 
increase with increasing prosperity, for in the South Atlan- 
tic region farm values are low compared with values in other 
regions. This curious situation can probably be explained 
by the fact that the poorer the farming community the less 
food farmers can afford to purchase and therefore the more 
they will consume from their own gardens. Of course, the 
figures just presented do not include the rental value of 
the farm home; but even assuming that the estimated amount 
for this item would be higher in rich than in poor regions, 
it would hardly more than compensate for the tendency just 
indicated, especially as the rental value of the farm is only 
about one-third of the total value of the three items. In 
the light of this data, $500 does not appear to be an un- 
reasonable amount to subtract from the average estimated 
farm income of each county. Certainly it seems better to 
subtract this amount than to make no allowance at all for 
these items, especially as the resulting figure more nearly 
represents the fund from which contributions to church 
must be drawn. To prevent confusion, the term “average 
cash income” has been applied to this revised figure. 

The average cash incomes for our thirty-two counties are 
given in Table III. As Dr. Knauth himself states: “The 
amounts shown, then, are not put forward as exact, they are 


10 The regions here used are the ones employed by the Census. 
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TABLE ITI—AVERAGE CASH INCOME OF FARMS IN THE 


32 TYPICAL COUNTIES 


Average 
State County Cash Income 
NL ACRE eaters ROCs aa teh Cage ra ttle oo oa ae obs $ 968 
Calpe aetiee sane RANT te cet tech aL ian ie eh 3,542 
OCA AUS Breer Mortis t eA eos eres sie cles 2,376 
Colon rs vec c chron NCE Garr erence NOL Re Malte Dry suslane 2,150 
Gamers cereus IMonT OCs ene nt es ak Aan Se eee eel 853 
NGanG Peete ee PACU eae Ree ioe eee eae 2,220 
ENG eee tees scare & DEPRES ald seed ees esac: Loe A 741 
LON eee ated a CO rete tere tiie Pay eer ane ek emer 3,010 
FSAOSI TG oe wie isin DCM e Wika, rar ca tide Cate Monten eee 2,175 
IEE eit s Ais sic SELABLOT US a cig see & cael ane kote eee ean 768 
Ie, ph as eer ae PAECHIGOTIM S| Were sera o se te ene wae AEA sil 4,209 
VPRUIAG Bec aien Sone eee Us ee. esa Nulak ee 374 
DEG Ie aN recac erates IBGaver ead 2: etre cea ntes Meret elke an fale ee 4,657 
Seana eee osc SACI ene eit er eh ee eee tate 1,181 
Bipexe cree = MOTI tie ahaa eras eae ele ie Tees lg tate 1,829 
WSN agence: cuecere a POM PKANSile scr athe Mee ee ie oeieare al aren ee 932 
PMCs Cao cate he arhatieet. 2k eee Gos ee 519 
Orangemen acre en Mae es 628 
ORIOL aedc et es 2's Ua ecittieens Geter iat eacinide «tones Gib sn cases 2,410 
MMianaipcmh cu sueteeere te bitin tare ale cis oie 1,804 
OTe ares oo tiene PCtILG Mme Cire et ky gene ee eee ee rata 1,112 
ater Golgniid ten ears oe ey te PGR Cate eae oe 1,383 
Sil Beer ARADO Wyn ary visionaries te ah e aherae et Ge aale we ook 1,869 
SCIAP "2 ce ie. 9i0 e's SCO MIME ris Aa ceca crate ate eal gchcrae aSkis ete 505 
MLCKASS: 5 eta s,s IO CLaW eM Meta ae terete aig vt srekt a wsscay ee es 1,663 
Wit raeeal tetas bys wtaleva PNCGISOMMN A hatele oe chee TTR aie oe a SLs Sisko ace 806 
WVashiveca.aes sme PendiOrenles vee anc aes oe oas vac av ese —149 * 
SEM eT ee eerie A as eg aa tee auch 1,041 
WE Vailas on ne Ra CL Oates cay « eieicte Ae ele alere ate ates sate lecs 173 
WV IGSE Strata: IBN CE MRe rere ete ae Wilsitchele ois ede al: oid nue lacalavehaaute eis 196 
SAIN Ly er Uile te leer oc yet shel nhs c/a ailerauein/h a eisiel nee 950 
NV Osd teaser t ancuts.« AS Teed ChAT rete tele eterna Sa 4jays| Siteal sus avenareverernts 800 


*—indicates a deficit. 
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rather working estimates.” ** However, as all have been 
worked out on exactly the same basis, it is believed they show 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy relative differences 1n 
the farm incomes from county to county. 

If now we compare the “average cash income” for each 
county with the average contribution of the active members 
of the open country churches, what do we find? Let us 
again begin by eliminating the counties with less than five 
open country churches upon which to base an average, and 
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CHART II—RELATION BETWEEN AVERAGE CASH IN- 
COMES OF FARMS AND AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF OPEN COUNTRY CHURCH MEMBERS IN 28 OF 
THE 32 COUNTIES 


then group our counties according to the average amount of 
money contributed by individual members. In the first 
group we will put those counties in which the contribution 
is less than five dollars; in the second, those in which it is 
from five to ten dollars, etc. Then what about the “average 
cash income” of farms in each of these groups of counties? 
The answer is given graphically in Chart II, and shows 
that in the one-to-five dollar group the average income 
of the farms is but $173; but that this figure tends to in- 
crease steadily until, in the group of counties in which the 
average contribution of members is twenty-five dollars or 


11 Distribution of Incomes by States ; Knauth; p. 19; Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, 1922. 
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more, it is $2,644 a farm. As worked out by the Pearsonian 
method, the correlation is +-.76 +.06, which is a high and 
significant coefficient. 

Thus far it has been shown that there is a marked ten- 
dency in the twenty-eight of our thirty-two counties that 
have five or more open country churches each, for per capita 
contributions to be high where farm values or farm, in- 
comes are high, and vice versa. Moreover, since our coun- 
ties, which are scattered over the major regions of the 
United States, were selected “because they were fair speci- 
mens of what was to be found throughout the area of 
which they are a part” the probabilities are that this tendency 
applies to wider areas than the ones here considered. 


CHECKING RESULTS IN 64 COUNTIES 


As a check on this point, a second group of sixty-four 
counties was selected for intensive study. These counties 
were secured from the 193 completely surveyed and tabu- 
lated by the Interchurch World Movement. At first it may 
seem strange that only one-third of the available counties 
were utilized in our checking sample; however, a process of 
weeding-out was absolutely necessary. For example, thirty- 
two had to be thrown out because they had already been 
used in our first sample. This left but 161 from which to 
choose. Of these, twenty-six were excluded because the 
information was not sufficiently complete for our purpose. 
Two counties from Louisiana and seventeen from Utah were 
also dropped because of the high percentage of Roman 
Catholics in the former and the large number of Mormons 
in the latter, while six counties were excluded because they 
had a large transient summer population, which meant that 
the contributions in these churches would probably be un- 
duly increased by the donations of vacationists. In this and 
similar ways the number of counties actually available was 
reduced from 193 to 98. But even this group could not be 
used in its entirety because, as it happened, its distribution 
gave undue weight to certain states, notably Ohio and Geor- 
gia. Map II shows the distribution of the sixty-four coun- 
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ties actually utilized in our checking sample. They include 
a town and country population of 1,026,997 or 1.8 per cent. 
of the total town and country population of the United 
States. Table IV lists the sixty-four counties and gives both 
their average farm values and average cash incomes, as well 
as the average contributions of individual members in open 
country churches. 

If now we correlate the average farm value in each of 
these sixty-four counties with the average contribution of 
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MAP II—LOCATION OF THE 64 REPRESENTATIVE COUNTIES 


the active members of open country churches, what is the 
result? For the fifty-one counties with five or more 
churches the coefficient of correlation is +.67 +.05. In 
other words, here again we find a decided tendency for per 
capita contributions to be high where farm values are high 
and low where farm values are low. If farm incomes are 
used as the “index of prosperity” instead of farm values, 
the coefficient tells substantially the same story. The actual 
figure is +.59 -+.06. 

As a final test, the two samples, the original thirty-two and 
the secondary sixty-four, were combined and the correla- 
tion coefficient worked out for the total number of counties. 
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TABLE IV—AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL 
MEMBERS OF OPEN COUNTRY CHURCHES, AVERAGE 


CASH INCOMES, AND AVERAGE 


REPRESENTATIVE COUNTIES 


State County 
BAT oer ie Montgomery .. 49 
Cale ace IGRI. eer con 7 
Santa Claras... | 2 
Connaese-e. Middlésex eto 
Ela Madison ...... 31 
Osceotan... .a6- 3 
PASCO ee oh 35 13 
ides trates Bibb aa as os II 
Claytotr A. sso. II 
Co-umbia’ 7.2. 17, 
Dawsons... .., 15 
Fghols ou. ace 9 
Hioyden. a0 We: AI 
Montgomery .. 18 
Paulding... 2.3. 33 
eltair™ (n6.3 26 
Webster ...... 7 
Wate Pte ate tere 25 
agi ene. . Kootenal o.. :.. 12 
eLwitt Ralls... 6 
Washington ... 2 
HVA acceso Champaign . 28 
FETA ewe res ete Tippecanoe .... 25 
GW ae teeter Eeeolcilc ace ee 26 
MSC etdate SGU ATT pee eet 16 
INTTSS2 eerste cs Pearl River ... 25 
Montetnc.s.7 Choutean. 2545 10 
Gallatin@ Wea. 5 
Jat Rl en ares Mercer ....... 8 
INP IVLE a ee EON te lcce tau sre rf 
Torrance ...... 7 
Nee alcsee ce Nelsonuas ue. II 


Average 
No. of Contri- 
Churches butions 


$ 3.05 
38.56 
30.00 
17.38 


4.38 
14.53 
8.60 


5.50 
5-73 


5.74 
1.88 
2.96 
4.25 
3.12 
2.39 
4.43 
4.86 
2.00 


10,23 
24.99 
11.77 


18.30 
13.42 
14.45 
17.35 

2.85 


14.91 
20.19 


10.76 


16.00 
7.66 


17.00 


Average 


Cash 


Incomes 


$ 551 
1,402 
2,164 
—69 

404. 
599 
—14 
676 
1,117 


997 
761 


—345 
1,218 
718 
959 
386 
447 
296 


501 
3,788 
1,637 


4,949 
2,517 
2,300 
1,087 

486 


a taLh 7, 
1,520 


1,873 


1,539 
789 


4,488 
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Average 


Farm 
Values 
$ 2,715 
38,077 
29,879 
7,382 
3,283 
11,020 
6,058 


5,650 
4,968 
3,367 
2,719 
3,678 
4,045 
4,517 
2,828 


4,328 
3,032 
3,343 


8,847 
27,085 
13,643 


63,742 
25,356 
32,481 

5,001 


3,959 


16,326 
31,769 


13,087 


16,001 
6,566 


30,092 
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TABLE IV—AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL 
MEMBERS OF OPEN COUNTRY CHURCHES, AVERAGE 
CASH INCOMES, AND AVERAGE FARM VALUES, IN 64 
REPRESENTATIVE COUNTIES—Continued 


State County 
Ohio oes os Coshocton .... 60 
Crawford ..... AI 
Bayette-t.e-iscirs 30 
Bulton 2c... 36 
len ry) sistelewe siete 37 
Hotmes) aire 29 
Summit ....c.. 29 
Wyandot ...... 30 
Okla: .. 60 Oklahoma 6 
Oredaiccest Crookwise secs 3 
TANG the pein eee 25 
Panic, exci Poorest a.cn cle 17 
Northampton .. 55 
Saisie ss ears JACKSON Gnccnucttste 4 
Kingsbury .... 7 
EDent neces Dickson! Moe se 24 
Johnson ...... 43 
Texas .....Gonzales ...... 20 
Hemphill ..... 3 
TatSalle sv snicces 3 
INTIECES Fi cc sicele 7 
IPeChse a cos kere oO 
Sterling isc cse oO 
Zavala seecstes I 
Wits Wate siewla els Francis etisle se 15 
Lamoille ...... 8 
Wash, ....senton! 2.\..)...¢ 7 
Chelan) cnissemer 15 
Wigs 6s coy 0 Ccoluimbiay < ..'c 19 
WYO, assess big Or ake 5 
Converse ...... 4 
Platt@) Gaeaans nh 


Average 
No. of Contri- 
Churches butions 


7:79 
10.08 
12,69 
12.54 


14.93 
11.18 


15.94 
12.64 


8.73 


4.01 
9.74 


7.64 
8.77 


36.67 
23.25 
2.91 
5.17 
733 
9.38 


36.88 
16.18 
23.57 
14.29 
13.44 


24.79 
31.16 


22.88 


25.40 
7.41 
19.38 


Average 


Cash 


Incomes 


1,229 
2,058 
3,644 
1,638 
2,402 
1,628 

643 
2,385 


1,386 
794 


_ 792 


304 
893 


1,165 
3,981 


567 
379 


424 
7,003 
5,296 
2,443 
8,364 
3,901 
4,236 


gol 
508 


2,357 
4,396 


2,061 


3,169 
1,414 
1,173 


Average 
Farm 
Values 


7:475 
14,215 
29,092 
15,148 
19,357 
10,471 
17,062 
16,993 


10,016 


22,136 
10,872. 


4,412 
8,120 


21,484 
47,293 


3,307 
5,029 


7,416 
45,618 
36,373 
20,746 
90,288 
49,626 
41,022 


10,707 
6,586 


13,916 
17,923 


17,140 
16,999 


20,195 
27,208 
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On this basis it was possible to correlate farm values and 
average contributions of active members in seventy-nine 
counties, each of which had five or more Open country 
churches. In this case the coefficient was +-74 +.03, while 
with farm incomes it was +.62 +.05. Considering the large 
number of cases involved, these are high correlation 
measures. Since farm incomes and farm values are fairly 
reliable indices of the economic prosperity of open country 
areas, the hypothesis is justified that variations in the con- 
tributions of open country church members from place to 
place are owing primarily to differences in the economic 
conditions of the localities in which the churches are 1o- 
cated. 

The tendency here revealed is important because it shows 
that the church in its financial life is closely dependent upon 
economic conditions ; and it means, unless the churches have 
equally prosperous members, that as between one church 
and another there is no ground whatever for the con- 
clusion that differences in the average contributions of 
members indicate differences in religious interest, The 
mere fact that on the average the members of a church 
in one locality contribute only four dollars a year, while 
those in another give forty dollars, tells nothing about 
church interest until we know the relative prosperity of the 
two places. On this basis the four dollar contributions may 
mean as much in proportion to the wealth of the community 
as forty dollars mean somewhere else. Indeed, if one of 
the areas were a backward county in the southern moun- 
tains while the other was a rich irrigated county on the 
Pacific Coast, the four dollars may actually represent far 
more in proportion to the means at the disposal of the 
people than do the forty dollars. This is an extreme exam- 
ple, but it makes clear the point. Per capita contributions 
to church clearly reflect the economic prosperity of the area 
in which the churches are located, and _ therefore, they 
should be employed as a direct index of religious interest 
only when the churches considered have equally prosperous 
members. 


Chapter III 
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In the last chapter it was shown that the average contribu- 
tions of individual members in open country churches tend 
to increase with the economic prosperity of the areas in 
which they are located. Up to the present, however, it has 
been proved only that the open country members in rich 
counties tend to give more money per capita to their churches 
than do those in poor areas. The next problem is to ascer- 
tain what these contributions mean, not merely in terms of 
dollars and cents but in relation to the means at the dis- 
posal of the people. Do church members in wealthy areas 
give a larger or smaller proportion of their wealth to the 
church than members in less prosperous localities? In 
other words, do the relatively small contributions of open 
country members in very poor counties represent greater or 
less sacrifices in relation to the means at their disposal 
than the larger donations of the members in comparatively 
rich counties represent in proportion to their means ? 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND FARM VALUES 


It has already been indicated that average farm values, as 
given by the Federal Census, are a fairly reliable index of 
the relative prosperity of open country areas. If, then, we 
think of the average individual contribution of members of 
open country churches as a percentage of the average value 
of farms in the counties in which the churches are located, 
what do we find? In seeking to answer this question let us 
again turn to our ninety-six counties. This time we will 
begin by grouping them according to their farm values. In 
the first group we will put all the counties whose farm values 


average less than $10,000; in the second those whose values 
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are from $10,000 to $20,000; in the third those averaging 
from $20,000 to $30,000 in value, etc. The two counties 
having no open country churches will naturally have to be 
excluded. Then let us work out the average contribution 
of members for each of our groups. Results are shown in 
Table V. 

This table shows that the group of poorest counties, 
whose farms average less than $10,000 in value, contributed 
$7.00 a member; but that the contributions become larger 
as farm values increase, until in the group of richest coun- 
ties, whose farm values average more than $50,000, church 


TABLE V—RATIO OF AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF IN- 
DIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF OPEN COUNTRY CHURCHES 
TO AVERAGE FARM VALUES IN 04 OF THE 96 


COUNTIES 
(a) (b) 
Average Average 

No. of Contri- Farm Ratio of 
Farm-Value Groups Counties butions Values (a) to (b) 
Less than $10,000..... 40 $ 7.00 $ §,532 127% 
$10,000 to 20,000..... 27, 13.38 14,640 .OOI 
20,000 to 30,000..... 13 20.12 25,228 .080 
30,000 to 40,000..... = '6 17.74, 34,079 052 
40,000 to 50,000..... 6 26.70 43,687 061 
50,000 and over...... 2 22.35 60,175 037 


members contribute $22.35 each. These figures confirm the 
conclusions already reached that there is a decided tendency 
for per capita contributions to increase as farm values in- 
crease. But the most interesting part of this table is the 
varying ratio between individual contributions and farm 
values in the different groups of counties. If we think of 
the average contributions of members as a percentage of 
the average value of the farms, we find that in the group 
of poorest counties the contribution is .127 per cent. of the 
farm value, while in the ten to twenty thousand group it is 
O91 per cent., and that this percentage decreases rapidly 
until in the richest counties it is only .037. In other words, 
the greater the farm values the less the contributions of 
members bulk in proportion to the wealth of the area. 
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There may be objections to this conclusion on the ground 
that average farm values, especially in our group of least 
prosperous counties, are not a good index of the economic 
prosperity of the white church members living there. Many 
of these counties, it may be urged, are located in the South 
where Negro farmers comprise an appreciable percentage 
of the farm population. On the average, farms owned or 
operated by Negroes are less valuable than those of white 
farmers and therefore it may be asserted that our index 
tends to underestimate the prosperity of the white farmers 
in our lowest farm-value group, or to overestimate, in 
other words, the proportionate sacrifices involved in the 
contributions that the white church members in these coun- 
ties make to their churches. Now the easiest way to have 
forestalled this criticism would have been to use as the index 
of prosperity the average value of the farms of white own- 
ers or operators rather than the value of all farms. Un- 
fortunately the Government does not publish farm-value 
data for white farmers or Negro farmers separately. Asa 
courtesy, however, the Census Bureau furnished this Insti- 
tute with a special computation showing the average value 
of lands and buildings of the white farmers in the fourteen 
of our ninety-six counties having the largest proportion of 
Negro farmers. Had it been possible, it would have been 
desirable to secure this data for “all farm property” rather 
than for “lands and buildings” only, since the former is the 
index we have been using as our yardstick of prosperity. 
Such figures were not available, but as the value of lands 
and the value of buildings together comprise the major 
items included in the value of “all property,” the special 
data compiled by the Census do afford a very reliable in- 
dication of the relative difference in these counties between 
the average value of all farms which is the index of pros- 
perity we have been using, and the average value of the 
farms of white farmers alone. The figures themselves are 
given in Table VI. 

This table shows that in every case the value of the farms 
of white farmers is somewhat higher than the average for 
all farms in the county. But the differences between the 
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two sets of figures are not very great, being on the average 
22 per cent. 

From these figures we are now in a position to estimate 
with a high degree of accuracy the average value of all the 
farm property of white farmers in each of these counties. If, 


TABLE VI—AVERAGE VALUE OF FARMS (LAND AND 
BUILDINGS) OWNED OR OPERATED BY WHITE 
FARMERS COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE VALUE 
OF ALL FARMS IN CERTAIN OF THE 06 COUNTIES 
HAVING OVER 10 PER CENT. NEGRO FARMERS 


Farms of 
All Farmers White Farmers 
Average Average 
State County Number Value Number Value 
UA a gts. <<ce/s- (Colberts. 3, seas as 3,018 $3,132 1,045 $3,363 
aoe ee shone NEAGISOIIAS teeters 1,749 2,534 1,021 3,539 
Gaveiac sees AD ease scutes 1,457 4,706 704 7,526 
Glaytomr- 762 osee 777 4,330 074 5,006: 
Columbia oo. sech 1,914 2,704 695 4,208 
lov een erect 3,516 3,281 2,704 3,074 
Monroe oom. 8 coc 2,958 3,076 1,083 4,920 
Montgomery .... 1,315 3:793 701 4,984 
Paulding... 0. 2,467 2,303 2,203 2,332 
pBelfaite cs actoasce 1,897 3,517 1,386 4,006 
Wiehster al sciasc oer 838 2,447 370 3,644. 
INE Cores ose Durham nccscae 1,769 3,411 1,221 3,926 
Orangersedcac oe: 2,183 3,170 1,568 3,671 
PLexasiievecsG@Ouzales 5.0. 5. 4,361 6,236 3,259 7,285, 
Weighted Average for 14 Coun- 
PCr ena hi oreo ale nae Ain foie $3,655 $4,457 


then, for the counties having more than to per cent. of their 
farms held by Negroes, we substitute in place of the aver- 
age value of all farms, the estimated average value of farms 
owned or operated by white farmers, we find that the average 
farm value in our lowest group of counties in Table V rises 
from $5,532 to $6,176. On this basis the ratio of average 
contributions of active members to average farm values 
drops from .127 per cent. to .113. These figures, however, 
do not change the downward trend shown in Table V; and 
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since this procedure almost entirely eliminates differences in 
farm values traceable to the presence or absence of Negro- 
farmers, we are justified in reaffirming that the richer the 
area the less the contributions to church bulk in proportion 
to the means at the disposal of the people. 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND CASH INCOMES 


So that we may still further check this conclusion, let us 
use, as our measure of prosperity, average cash income 
rather than farm value. Again we will begin by grouping 


TABLE VII—RATIO OF AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF OPEN COUNTRY 
CHURCHES TO AVERAGE CASH INCOMES IN 94 OF 
THE 96 COUNTIES 


(a) (b) 
Average Average 

No. of Contri- Cash Ratio of 
*Cash-Income Groups Counties butions Incomes (a) to (b) 
Tess than: $750: .... 2. 28 $ 6.41 $ 144 4.4570 
7500 tO” D150, 4 e805 a7 9.30 863 1.08 
1,500.40" . 2250s. as 17 15.64 1,948 80 
2,250 to 3,000....... 8 14.19 2,305 -50 
3 O00, COs) 357 SOz caer cere 4 24.82 3,534 -70 
3750) tO A; 500.2010 6 6 23.60 4,127 57 
4,500 and over ....... 4 18.40 5,060 36 


the ninety-four of our ninety-six counties that have open 
country churches in order to see how the ratio of contribu- 
tions to incomes changes as the wealth of the counties in- 
creases. Results are shown in Table VII. 

These figures show that in the twenty-eight counties whose 
estimated average farm income is less than $750, cash in- 
comes average $144; while the average contribution of 
members to the open country churches is $6.41. This means 
that individual contributions to church represent almost 4.5 
per cent. of the estimated cash incomes. But with increas- 
ing wealth this proportion falls rapidly until in the richest 
counties the average contribution is but $18.40, compared 
with an average cash income of $5,069; that is to say, the 
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average donation of members to church comprises about 
one-third of one per cent. of the average income. 

It may be suggested that this decided tendency is owing 
to the fact that to secure the figure used to represent average 
cash income, $500 was subtracted from the average farm 
income as derived by the Knauth method. The fact is, how- 
ever, that even when the $500 is not deducted, the data show 
a decided downward tendency, the average contributions of 
the lowest farm income group of counties in that case rep- 
resenting I per cent. of the average farm income, and the 
highest group only one-third of 1 per cent. 

These tendencies should not be taken too literally. It is 
not our purpose to prove that the members in the poorest 
counties give many times as much in proportion to their 
means as those in the richest. Nevertheless, our evi- 
dence clearly indicates that although there is a decided 
tendency for the average money contribution of individual 
members to become greater as the counties become more 
prosperous, these increases in per capita donations do not 
keep pace with increases in the wealth of the areas. 
When first considered, this tendency may seem quite in- 
credible, since the smaller the means at a man’s disposal the 
more in proportion must he spend on the mere necessities 
of life; and therefore we might suppose that church mem- 
bers in the poorest areas would give a decreased percentage 
to their churches. This does not prove to be true, how- 
ever. The fact seems to be that because of its standardized 
program the church, at least in the open country areas, 
does not by any means receive the maximum financial sup- 
port of rich counties. The rural church throughout America 
has developed a highly stereotyped program which in its 
financial aspects involves the upkeep of a church building, 
the salary of a minister, and the payment of denominational 
assessments. In a poor community it takes a relatively 
large proportion of the income of the members to put on even 
this narrow program, for a certain minimum is required to 
run a church in any community. In spite of the fact that 
church members may be very poor, these minimum require- 
ments must be met or the members must abandon their 
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church enterprises entirely. Thus, in poverty-stricken locali- 
ties, giving becomes a life and death matter to the church; 
and the members are therefore willing to make unusual sac- 
rifices. As the county becomes more wealthy the members 
‘naturally have more money to contribute; but in these cases 
there is not a proportionately enlarged program properly to 
challenge the increased giving power. The richer the local- 
ity, therefore, the less immediate becomes the necessity of 
large financial sacrifices. Since a smaller percentage of the 
income of well-to-do members represents more actual cash 
than does a higher ratio in the case of poorer people, the 
need for the giving of a large proportion of their wealth 
steadily decreases with increasing prosperity because the 
church program remains fundamentally the same in both 
wealthy and impoverished communities. 

Indeed when a congregation attains a certain average of 
wealth there is little incentive for the members to give more. 
Just because the church program is so standardized, it can 
be conducted in the traditionally approved manner in al- 
most any rural county, for, say, twenty-five dollars a year 
a member. In a church of 100 people this means a yearly 
budget of $2,500; and for this amount they can secure the 
services of a resident minister, keep their church building 
in repair and pay all their denominational assessments. Hav- 
ing done all this, there is no real incentive for them to do 
more. Thus we find that the tendency for per capita money 
contributions to increase with increasing prosperity becomes 
less and less pronounced as the counties increase in wealth. 
For example, the two tables giving the relation of average 
contributions to average farm values and incomes show 
that the richest counties actually gave less money a member 
to church than the counties in the next-to-the-wealthiest 
groups. These differences are possibly accidental. In 
both instances the number of counties is too small to per- 
mit of the drawing of reliable conclusions; but at all events 
we are justified in stating that the tendency in our richest 
counties is for members to give, in proportion to their means, 
far less than the members in poorer counties. 

Thus far the facts have shown: 
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1. That the average individual contributions of members 
of open country churches tend to increase with the 
increasing wealth of the areas in which the particular 
churches are located. 

2. That the richer the county the less the members give 
in proportion to the means at their disposal. 


Here, then, we have the keys to certain church puzzles. 
For one thing we begin to see a partial explanation of the 
differences in the average contributions of church members, 
not only between the major regions of the United States but 
within these regions. 


EXPANDING RURAL CHURCH PROGRAMS 


_ These facts also furnish an explanation of the present dis- 
tribution of socio-religious agencies in rural areas. In poor 
counties the church is, except in a few instances, the only in- 
stitution of its kind; while in rich areas we find, in addi- 
tion to the churches, such socio-religious agencies as the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Community 
Service, Inc., Camp Fire Girls, etc., etc. In other words 
these agencies are concentrated in relatively wealthy locali- 
ties. Indeed, the element of indigenous self-support is one 
of the determining factors in putting on these programs. 
A partial reason, therefore, for the present distribution of 
rural religious agencies of this type, becomes clear. Poor 
areas cannot support these social luxuries. It takes all of 
the available funds merely for the running of the churches. 
Rich regions, on the other hand, have need to spend only a 
relatively small proportion of their incomes to maintain 
their churches, so that comparatively large sums become 
available for other purposes. 

In the light of these facts it seems pertinent to ask whether 
the denominations should not definitely plan to expand 
their rural programs in prosperous areas. Certainly, if our 
analysis is correct, the richer counties could well afford to 
support more elaborate church programs; while the develop- 
ment of socio-religious agencies in town and country areas. 
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suggests that prosperous communities are not only able but 
willing to pay for them. To a large extent the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., and the like seem to have been developed to 
carry on where the church now stops. Some persons may 
hold, of course, that it is preferable to encourage the fur- 
ther development of socio-religious organizations rather than 
to have the church expand its functions for the reason that 
these non-sectarian agencies are more specialized than is the 
church. This very specialization is, however, a disadvantage 
as well as an advantage, because each organization deals 
only with certain particular problems. If, for example, a 
community wants a well-rounded program it should call in 
the Y.M.C.A., or the Boy Scouts, to handle the work with 
boys and young men, the Y.W.C.A., the Girl Scouts or the 
Camp Fire Girls to take care of the girl problem, the County 
Sunday School Association to deal with religious educa- 
tion. Even then it would not be sure that even its major 
social and religious problems were met. 

Most communities, however, are not in position to support 
so large a number of these organizations. The churches, 
on the other hand, can fairly well adapt their programs to 
meet the needs of every age-group and sex-group, and can 
take over many of the functions of these other organiza- 
tions. A study made by this Institute last year of the forty 
most successful town and country churches that could be 
found anywhere in America, well illustrates this point It 
showed that the church can successfully undertake many 
of the things upon which these socio-religious agencies are 
now engaged. It also indicated that church members in 
more prosperous counties are willing to pay for expanded 
services. The average contribution of members of these 
successful churches was 40 per cent. above the normal. 

It is not our purpose in the present study to decide what 
should be the functions of the church as compared with 
those of the socio-religious agencies, especially as this In- 
stitute now has a study of this whole question under way. 
Our only point is that the denominations may well consider 


1See Churches of Distinction ; edited by Edmund deS. Brunner: 
George H. Doran Company, 1923. : 
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whether they should not expand their range of service in 
Prosperous rural areas. 


EFFECT OF WEALTH UPON EXPENDITURES 


Thus far our analysis has dealt only with the average 
total contribution of members. As yet, therefore, we do not 
know how economic conditions affect each of the major 
items that enter into the budget of a church. Of course, 
we can be virtually certain that in terms of dollars and 
cents all the major expenditures of a church increase as 
economic conditions improve; but does the rate of increase 
remain constant? For example, does the part of the budget 
devoted to missionary and benevolent enterprises increase in 
proportion as the county becomes more prosperous? A 
priori it seems reasonable to believe that this is so. In 
very poor localities the church’s struggle for its own exist- 
ence is so keen that it is but natural to assume that the 
churches located there would be able to devote only a rela- 
tively small proportion of their total budget to benevolent 
entérprises. 

To determine these points concretely, however, let us 
further analyze the data for our ninety-six counties. We 
will again begin by classifying into farm-value groups the 
ninety-four of these counties that have open country 
churches. Then we may work out, for each group, the aver- 
age individual contribution of members devoted (1) to the 
salary of the minister; (2) to the upkeep of the church 
plant; (3) to the general missionary and benevolent enter- 
prise of the church. Results are shown in Table VIII. 

This table makes it clear that on the average the members 
in prosperous counties give far more not only to the church 
budget as a whole but to each of the major items entering 
into it. Roughly speaking, the average contribution of mem- 
bers to salary, upkeep and benevolences, in the group of 
poorest counties, is about one-third as much as in the most 
prosperous areas. As this proportion holds for each of the 
items as well as for the total, it becomes evident that eco- 
nomic conditions do not appreciably affect the distribution 
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of a church’s budget. But to make this point entirely clear, 
let us work out the proportion of the total contributed by 
the average member for these three major items in each of 
our farm-value groups. Chart III shows the result. 

This chart makes it plain that in each group of counties 
the proportionate amounts spent for salaries, upkeep and 
benevolences are much the same. The amounts spent for 
ministers’ salaries vary only between 45 and 53 per cent.; 
while “upkeep” fluctuates between 211%4 and 26 per cent. 
This means that, roughly speaking, benevolences absorb be- 
tween one-fourth and one-third of the total church budget. 


TABLE VIII-AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDIVID- 
UAL MEMBERS DEVOTED TO SALARY, UPKEEP 
AND BENEVOLENCES IN THE OPEN COUNTRY 
CHURCHES OF THE 06 COUNTIES CLASSIFIED AC- 
CORDING TO AVERAGE FARM VALUES 


Average Expenditures of Members 
Farm-Value No. of Farm Running Expenses Benevo- 
Groups CountiesValues Salary Upkeep Total lences Total 


Less than $10,000.. 4o $ 5,532 $3.72 $1.51 $ 5.23 $1.77. $ 7.00 
$10,000 to 20,000.. 27 14,640 5.08 3.22 9.20 4.18 13.38 
20,000 to 30,000.. 13 25,228 10.16 5.21 15.37 4.75 20.12 
30,000 to 40,000.. 6 34,079 802. 3.8r. 11835 Sor 17.5% 
40,000 and over.. 8 51,102 1095 5.45 16.40 7.69 24.09 


But there is little or no indication that these proportions 
vary with economic conditions. For example, the churches 
in rich counties do not give a larger proportion of their 
income to missionary and benevolent enterprises than 
churches in poor areas give. Indeed, the smallest propor- 
tion donated to benevolences was contributed, not in the 
group of poorest counties, but in the $20,000 to $30,000 
farm-value group. 

The lack of trend disclosed by this chart is of decided im- 
portance to church executives, because it means that the 
church members in wealthy areas are not contributing their 
proportionate shares to the benevolent enterprises of their 
denominations. True, our prosperously situated churches 
give about the same percentage of their total budget to 
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benevolences as do poor churches; but since it has already 
been shown that this total budget steadily declines in rela- 
tive value as economic conditions improve, it follows that 
contributions to benevolences also show a downward tend- 
ency when considered in relation to the means at the dis- 
posal of the people. In other words, if we think of benevo- 
lences in terms of the financial sacrifices involved, rather 
than in terms of dollars and cents, poor counties make a far 
better showing than the more wealthy areas, 
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CHART IlI—PROPORTION OF CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDI- 
VIDUAL MEMBERS DEVOTED TO SALARY, UPKEEP AND 
BENEVOLENCES IN THE OPEN COUNTRY CHURCHES 
OF THE 96 COUNTIES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
AVERAGE FARM VALUES 


SLIDING SCALE FOR APPORTIONMENTS 


This tendency is especially important to church adminis- 
trators because, although they have only indirect control 
over the running expenses of a church, they directly appor- 
tion monies for missionary and benevolent enterprises. If 
our analysis is correct, it raises the question whether the 
systems of apportioning funds for this purpose should not be 
changed so that the amounts of money asked may be more 
nearly proportional to the ability of the people to give. 
Doubtless an effort to induce wealthy church members to 
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give to missions and benevolences the same proportion of 
their incomes that members of poor churches give of theirs 
would be unavailing; but the differences can be equalized to 
a certain extent by the use of a sliding scale for apportion- 
ing church funds. 

What the average individual contributions of rural church 
members should be, may reasonably be based upon the eco- 
nomic prosperity of the areas in which the churches are lo- 
cated. The question immediately arises: “What should be 
our index of economic conditions?” We have already seen 
that farm values and farm incomes are fairly reliable indices 
of the economic prosperity of open country areas. They, 
therefore, should furnish a basis for classifying open coun- 
try churches according to the ability of the churches to con- 
tribute. 

But most denominational executives in charge of rural 
churches are interested not only in open country churches 
but in village churches as well, and therefore need a basis 
for the classifying of both types of rural churches. More- 
over, in actual practice it is not easy to discriminate between 
a village and an open country church. Even the Federal 
Census does not draw a precise line of demarcation between 
rural communities that have population centers of 250 or 
less, which is our definition of open country, and communi- 
ties with population centers of between 251 and 2,500, which 
is our definition of a village. The Census does clearly dis- 
criminate, however, between population centers that are 
above or below 2,500. If, then, we can find a prosperity 
yardstick for village and open country areas combined, it 
will be far more useful for the purposes of church admin- 
istration. 

It has already been pointed out that the chief source of 
income in rural areas is agricultural, while manufacturing 
is largely limited to towns and cities. The question arises 
whether farm values or farm incomes would not be fairly 
accurate indices of the economic prosperity not only of open 
country areas but of villages as well. This would seem 
reasonable, because farm values and incomes would natu- 
rally be more or less affected by the prosperity of near-by 
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villages, while the economic status of the villages would in 
turn reflect the earning power of neighboring farms. If 
then our contention is true that average individual contribu- 
tions of members vary with the economic prosperity of the 
areas in which the churches are located, the average dona- 
tions in the village churches of a county will tend to vary 
as farm values vary. 

Let us see whether this assumption is borne out by fact. 
The average farm value in each of our ninety-six counties 
has already been presented in Tables II and IV of the 
previous chapter, while Table IX presents the average con- 
tributions of the active members of village churches in these 
same counties. 

We are now in a position to ascertain whether village 
members tend to give more money to their churches in the 
counties in which farm values are high. As before, we have 
thrown out every county that has less than five churches. 
On this basis, nineteen counties must be excluded. If now 
we correlate the remaining seventy-seven cases we find that 
the actual coefficient of correlation is +.51 +.06. This cor- 
relation is significantly lower than the degrees of relation- 
ship between farm values and the contributions to open 
country churches. This difference is probably traceable to 
the fact that agriculture is not as dominantly the source of 
income in villages as in more strictly rural communities ; and 
it means that farm values are not as good an index of pros- 
perity for villages as for open country areas. Nevertheless, 
- our coefficient does indicate that there is a pronounced tend- 
ency for the members of village churches in rich agricultural 
regions to give more than members give in poor areas. 
The same general tendency can be seen if we use farm in- 
comes in place of farm values. Here the correlation co- 
efficient is +.40-+.06. 

Thus we see that the average individual contribution of 
members varies with agricultural prosperity, not only in 
the open country churches of a county, but in village 
churches as well. This being the case, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that farm values and farm incomes would form 
a satisfactory basis for the classifying of village as well as 
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TABLE IX—AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL 
MEMBERS OF (a) VILLAGE CHURCHES AND (b) VIL- 
LAGE AND OPEN COUNTRY CHURCHES IN THE 96 


COUNTIES 
(a) (b) 

Village and Open 

Village Churches Country Churches 

Average Average 

No. of —Coniri- No. of Contri- 

State County Churches butions Churches butions 
Aillastbe access Golb@ri ec as stelle 3 $39.06 38 $12.47 
PAT IES Persie’ <ie'e Montgomery ... 12 8.83 61 4.47 
(Galepeeyetcis es elie che cee viol ee 7 43.45 14 42.48 
Orange. ceetee 23 39.49 36 38.78 
Santa Clara ase 21.18 18 21.48 

Stanislaus 72 .55..- 26 32.03 33 20.44 
Colo. cass Weldon ticaiceetese 28 15.72 54 19.00 
CONT se’. o's Middlesex ...... 36 18.04 48 17.06 
Lae relies" 5/0 Madison) 2.2... Io 12.50 41 753 
Osceola! sccneer os oO ae Ss 14.53 
PaSCOercrismiae cate 17 15.11 30 13.52 
GA scscus cc Bibbs census sees 2 18.84 18 11.33 
Clayton 2cis. II 8.00 22 6.89 

Columbia ....... 2 10.84 19 6.04 

Dawson weccces oO eps 15 1.88 
Eicholstciecsecs a aes 9 2.96 

Bloyd! Siceeesnncs 3 5.08 44 4.29 
Monroci = se ace 6 9.82 i ee 5.83 
Montgomery .... 9 10.73 27 6.30 
Pauldinies acne. 9 4.22 42 2.82 

sel fairs atsjssciot 7 8.79 33 5.54 

Webster Bikisenc 5 10.56 12 7.24 
OVhite) sic sse aces 4 2.60 29 2.17 

Gatien. ie <s GENT acts cote 0 aes 4 38.10 
IQOtEnAIN Gdeeaies 10 16.52 22 14.55 
win Halls sree 6 21.36 12 22.08 
Washington .... 2 12.57 4 12.10 

UL heencieties's Champaign ..... 43 34.77 71 29.40 
LICe ethers ekee Jennings sc-cc.s. Zi 12.54 36 7.33 
Tippecanoe ..... 16 16.70 AI 15.25 

Towa 06 «a Clayea recast II 25.63 24 20.79 
Keokuky cin. saise 31 17.18 57 16.39 


SATIS, Sasctp aloe Sedgwick ...... 24 23.27 53 24.70 
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TABLE IX—AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL 
MEMBERS OF (a) VILLAGE CHURCHES AND (b) VIL- 
LAGE AND OPEN COUNTRY CHURCHES IN THE 96 
COUNTIES—Continued 

(a) (db) 


Village and Open 
Village Churches Country Churches 


Average Average 

No. of — Contri- No. of Coniri- 

State County Churches butions Churches butions 
Midvee koe as Harford ....... I5 25.46 69 16.96 
Mich? 2.55 PATIETIMIE "slams oe 18 16.42 34 16.81 
Missi = one. Pearl River .... 6 31.06 31 5.75 
MOTE reas a Atchison 2.2.2.0. 12 20.20 31 22.10 
NVeLVTIC ke eee 16 17.12 62 11.78 

Monts. < eae Beaverhead .... 2 50.17 Zs 31.60 
Chouteau . .42% 6 17.22 16 16.49 
Gallatin’ » 232.2. 8 20.47 13 23.26 

INP Petectars cies Merceriin faces 15 12.73 23 12.22 
Salentinys vecascne 17 14.71 30 15.690 
Neehtexs.c.Grant.7. 05006... 2 37.25 3 33.77 
Torrancé” 2.2.35. 4 14.05 II 10.67 
Uinonie.- 43.856 5 38.29 28 18.11 

Ne Vices cho ast Tompkins 32.24, 22 20.36 57 19.50 
DER Go Se ios Danang... 2 22.81 36 27 
Orange: jie ieee 20 14.52 53 8.72 
INeeWals. ....Nelson <i'.ociec. 12 31.79 23 24.47 
ORIG secre Coshocton ...... II 12.09 71 8.90 
Crawford. /..).S5 9 13.21 50 II.20 
MAVEHCL asclcccs 9 13.19 39 12.88 
alton 22 vc 2.< 5. 24 19.61 60 16.05 
elardite venieskiek « 20 21.00 57 15.98 
FV GAGWE cae acted: 23 II.58 60 13.01 
Holmes) 5. 5.1.26 20 11.23 49 II.21 
Miter) Oye ae ae 0) sive 24 19.07 59 16.23 
SUMMIE foes. 23 20.32 52 18.38 
Wyandot ....... 10 16.63 40 14.45 

Okla ye ecue cs Oklahoma ...... 10 10.99 16 10.45 
Oren ee. .5s Bertoni sneer 3 11.77 19 II.51 
Graokpee uae leet 5 14.34 8 10.88 


Wane. cscs: 26 17.85 51 14.63 
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TABLE IX—AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL 
MEMBERS OF (a) VILLAGE CHURCHES AND (b) VIL- 
LAGE AND OPEN COUNTRY CHURCHES IN THE 96 
COUNTIES—Continued 

(a) (b) 


Village and Open 
Village Churches Country Churches 


Average Average 

No. of Coniri- No. of | Contri- 

State County Churches butions Churches butions 
Paste a.5 eCOlumbiay 5 meine 45 11.69 100 10.76 
Rorestsyesnccsce 13 18.18 30 14.59 
Northampton ... 38 9.88 93 9.21 
See) a cieie's iushesieee cers 5 20.85 9 33.08 
Jacksonieees cnt I 26.75 5 33-36 
Kingsbury ..... II 28.81 18 27.51 
Penni. aces Blount 36-0 eeee 6 7.53 79 10.38 
Dickson 2)<s ae 9 3.44 33 3.07 
Johnsons ae pacer 6 8.92 49 5.87 
Texas .sics'e Gonzales ....... 5 0.83 25 8.24 
Hemphill ....... oO ees 3 9.38 
La) Salles cece 6 17.69 9 20.89 
Nueces hs... clees 7 32.45 14 30.24 
(PECOSS seme cleree 6 20.55 6 20.55 
Rockwall ....... 9 15.73 23 18.36 
Sterling sv csceeis 5 19.43 5 19.43 
Zavala) sister teeters 4 25.32 5 24.07 
tae ae cise sets Addison: <i... 13 17.03 40 17.45 
Brankting sc.%<.0 26 18.33 4I TH27, 
Lamoille” oo 2. <<. 13 16.45 21 15.99 
Wash scleee Benton 2% 6 a<-6. 17 21.59 24 22.09 
Chelan i... 35s 13 27.30 28 28.92 
Pend Oreille ... 5 24.23 7 24.89 
Skacitaces ceeees 13 29.00 28 26.03 
Gan Veet tate re RELC EE eter vela icine 21 15.71 57 8.58 
Wiisie aseehars Golumibia: ..-).;:. 23 18.01 42 19.25 
Price ase aes sale II 14.05 23 12.05 

Sheboygan ...... 23 16.04 54 12.83 
Wao Seloner Bigs Horie .. «cs 6 26.26 II 25.91 
Converse ....... 2 33.95 6 21.26 

Platte Poms Saree. 7 19.04 II 19.80 


Sheridan ....... 2 1.84 8 14.36 
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of open country churches in accordance with their ability 
to contribute. Indeed, if we correlate average farm values 
with the average contributions of active members in both 
village and open country areas together, the coefficient of 
correlation is +.66 +.04. This is a high degree of rela- 
tionship and shows that the average individual contribu- 
tions of members of village and open country churches com- 
bined tend to vary decidedly from county to county as the 
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CHART IV—RELATION BETWEEN AVERAGE FARM VAL- 
UES AND AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF VILLAGE 
AND OPEN COUNTRY CHURCH MEMBERS IN 06 
COUNTIES 


average value of the farms vary. The tendency is shown 
graphically in Chart IV. If average cash incomes are 
used in place of average farm values, the coefficient for vil- 
lage and open country churches combined is +-.53 +.05. 
Our analysis leads therefore to the conclusion that farm 
values or farm incomes would be fairly reliable bases for 
the classifying of rural churches in accordance with the 
churches’ ability to pay. Of the two, average farm value 
is probably the better because it is based upon the earning 
power of the farms over a period of years, while farm in- 
come, which is available for only the year of the Census, is 
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unduly affected by unusual conditions such as crop failure, 
bumper crops and the like. Farm values, therefore, should 
furnish a more reliable starting point than farm incomes for 
the classifying of rural churches in accordance with the 
churches’ economic prosperity. 

In actual practice certain exceptions necessarily would 
have to be made in applying this standard. In some coun- 
ties farm values would not furnish a reliable criterion of 
economic conditions. For example, in counties where lum- 
bering is the main source of income they might give an 
erroneous impression of the relative wealth of the people, 
although such a large proportion of the profits from this in- 
dustry go to financial interests outside the local community 
that even in lumbering counties farm values would probably 
be a better index of the economic resources of the people 
than would an index based upon the assumption that these 
profits go to the local inhabitants. Another exception is to 
be found in the counties that are largely vacation resorts. 
Here the contributions of summer visitors would undoubt- 
edly increase abnormally the average contributions from 
the churches. 

Whatever the particular scheme developed to handle the 
problem, the main point is that wealthy areas are not at 
present contributing their full share to the support of the 
general missionary and benevolent enterprises of the de- 
nominations. A plan should therefore be worked out to in- 
sure that the amounts asked shall be more nearly in propor- 
tion to the ability of the people to give. 


SUMMARY 


Up to this point the facts have conclusively demonstrated 
that the actual cash that members contribute to their 
churches is not a reliable index of religious interest, be- 
cause the amount of money that a member can give is con- 
ditioned very largely by his economic prosperity. If dif- 
ference in wealth from county to county could be deter- 
mined with a high degree of accuracy, it would, of course, 
be possible to find out what donations mean in relation to 
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the wealth at the disposal of the members. The propor- 
tion of a man’s income that he contributes to religious enter- 
prises is probably a good indication of his interest in re- 
ligious institutions. When, however, one corrects for dif- 
ferences in wealth among counties, the figures presented in 
the last chapter show that the poor counties give far more 
to their churches in proportion to their wealth than the 
rich ones. 

This might lead to the belief that impoverished communi- 
ties take the greatest interest in their churches. But con- 
clusions based upon these corrected figures are likely to be 
as misleading as are direct financial comparisons. Ap- 
parently denominations have not yet developed programs 
that challenge the full support of rich regions; therefore 
it is not surprising that the more prosperous areas do 
not make as large financial sacrifices for their churches as 
counties that are less well-to-do. Certainly it does not seem 
fair to criticize wealthy localities because they do not give 
more than is called for by their present church programs. 
Moreover, in very poor regions, as has already been pointed 
out, the church is usually the only religious institution, while 
the more prosperous rural communities have also various 
socio-religious agencies. For example, Orange County, 
California, which is a wealthy agricultural area, has in ad- 
dition to its churches a Y.M.C.A. organization whose pro- 
gram costs more than $12,000, and a Boy Scout organiza- 
tion with an annual budget of more than $6,000, to mention 
only two of a number of similar agencies. In computing 
for this country the average individual contribution of 
members to religious enterprises, this fact should be taken 
into consideration. Yet this is impossible if one limits the 
comparison entirely to average donations to church. Theo- 
retically, therefore, one ought to compare the contributions 
of members to all religious enterprises, not simply to 
churches. Yet in practice this also is out of the question, 
not only because of the difficulty in limiting the meaning 
of the term “religious enterprise,” but also because it is 
impossible to find out how much the church members con- 
tribute to these other agencies. 
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Our data, therefore, show that money contributions 
should not be employed as a basis for comparing the re- 
ligious interest of two churches, unless the churches have 
equally prosperous members. This means that financial 
comparisons of churches must be made with the great- 
est care. Indiscriminate comparisons are especially unfor- 
tunate because it so often happens that the contributions of 
churches in impoverished communities appear side by side 
with the contributions of churches of wealthy areas. In- 
vidious comparisons of this sort are particularly dishearten- 
ing to the ministers in poor localities who find it impossible 
to secure large donations. 


Chapter IV 
THE MEMBERSHIP MEASURE 


Since financial contributions are of only limited value in 
the measuring of churches, let us turn to membership data, 
which constitute the other yardstick commonly employed. 
Membership figures are generally used in two ways. On 
the one hand the gain or loss in church membership of a 
given church or area is compared with that of another. An 
example of this method is seen in the special statements 
published annually by the Federal Council of Churches, 
showing the gains in Protestant church membership for the 
United States over the previous twelve months. The sec- 
ond method is to contrast, for given areas, the proportion 
of the population belonging to church in each area. A 
man will tell us that religious interest is high in a certain 
county and “prove” the statement by pointing to the fact 
that 50 or 60 per cent. of the people are church members; 
or that another locality has little religious interest because 
only 6 per cent. of the population is definitely affiliated with 
any church. This tendency was recently illustrated by Bishop 
Manning, of the Protestant Episcopal denomination, in a 
statement in which he tried to show that the interest of the 
American people in their churches is far higher now than 
it was a hundred years ago, because to-day the proportion 
of the inhabitants of the United States who are church 
members is much larger than it was a century ago. 


EFFECT OF POPULATION TRENDS 


Our purpose in this chapter is to ascertain more precisely 
than has been done heretofore, the significance of member- 
ship data as an index of religious interest. Let us begin by 


analyzing the figures showing gain or loss in church mem- 
83 
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bership. What does it mean when one church has a net 
gain of twenty new members in a year while another church 
of similar size has none? Does this indicate that the mem- 
bers of the gaining church have a more vital type of Chris- 
tianity than the members of the other church? Possibly so. 
From the way in which such figures are often applied, one 
would naturally come to this conclusion. But may not this 
difference in accessions result from the fact that the gain- 
ing church is in a community that is growing, while the 
stationary church is in an area of declining population? 
The Interchurch can help us answer this question, for it 
tried to secure the membership roll of every surveyed 
church, not only for 1920 but for 1910. This means that 
membership data for those years are available for a large 
number of churches in counties surveyed by the Interchurch. 
Fortunately, population figures for the town and country 
areas of these counties are also obtainable for the same 
years from the United States Census. It is possible, there- 
fore, to see to what extent gain or loss in church member- 
ship followed changes in the population. As our basis of 
evidence, let us again turn to the ninety-six counties. 
Analysis shows that for sixty-seven of them, membership 
data at both periods are available for a majority of churches 
in each county. The actual figures are presented in Table 
x 

Here then is the sort of data needed to prove the effect of 
population trends upon church growth and decline. Has 
the growth in church membership over the last decade been 
high in counties that are rapidly growing and small in coun- 
ties that are declining? 

Before actually correlating, a word of warning is neces- 
sary regarding the figures themselves. The only member- 
ship figures available for this comparison were those show- 
ing the total roll of the church at the two periods. It is a 
notorious fact that the “dead-wood” in these rolls is weeded 
out only at irregular intervals. To a certain extent this is 
but natural. For instance, if Johnny leaves his home in the 
country to take a job in the city, the minister of the home 
church may be loath to erase his name from the church 
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TABLE X—WHITE RURAL POPULATION IN 1910 AND 
1920 COMPARED WITH CHURCH MEMBERSHIP FIG- 
URES IN 67 OF THE 96 COUNTIES 


(Comparisons of Church Membership are Limited to Identical 
Churches for which Membership Data are Available at Both 
Periods) 

White Rural 


Church Population— 
Membership Federal Census 
State County I9I0 1920 Igiro 1920 
Ala Soe aioe Colbertitnc cs. 3,447 3,790 12,253 16,081 
Arion estee Montgomery ... 1,345 1,664 12,141 10,913 
(SANs asin WO lectes ss 190 409 24,123 35,498 
OTANGE: Sour cst 1,741 2,032 19,810 33,252 
Santa Clara ... 2,270 2,540 43,180 40,847 
Stanislaus ..... 1,203 3,024 18,268 33,710 
Conn. y.on0% Middlesex ..... 4,102 4,109 33,483 33,043 
MG aecisslere o's BADD poaganc ase: 1,175 1,263 6,650 8,377 
Glayton ei... ease 1,991 2,730 5,821 6,153 
Columbiaws..< 5 1,552 L,y41 3,124, 3,467 
Dawson .....-- 1,216 1,106 4,534 4,204. 
Eicholse(ai-chics!ste 435 690 2,319 2,267 
Floyd eine series 4,258 4,790 17,013 20,677 
Monroe ....... 3,591 3,082 6,793 7,375 
Montgomery ... 1,027 1,484 12,328 4,819 
Pauldine ys. s.00 3,950 4,056 12,536 12,418 
phelfaires ee Js oes 2,621 3,246 8,527 10,284 
Webster ....... 773 772 1,969 2,262 
WG e rato taceioi 1,484 1,562 4,713 5,709 
Ida. cals vines Washington ... 684 047 11,056 9,389 
And the ace Jennings 0s... «~ 3,226 3,334 13,903 13,024 
Tippecanoe .... 3,345 3,187 19,033 20,306 
OWA are acolo Clays davies 2,188 3,260 12,766 15,643 
Keolculcpe. casts 4,240 5,608 21,143 20,964 
Kang ais ssi Sedgwick ..... 3,082 4,727 20,437 19,9035 
Me asd iareiss lairond sate. 4,672 5,450 22,849 24,687 


Mtclater reper Antrim: — ost sss 066 933 15,501 11,391 
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TABLE X—WHITE RURAL POPULATION IN 1910 AND 
1920 COMPARED WITH CHURCH MEMBERSHIP FIG- 
URES IN 67 OF THE 96 COUNTIES—Continued 


White Rural 
Church Population— 

Membership Federal Census 

State County I9Io 1920 IQIo 1920 
MISS iieid.s leis Pearl River .... 3,055 2,915 8,170 11,220 
NEOs fesieiess«' Atchison ...... 2,872 3,686 13,590 13,004 
Mont: .....« Beaverhead .... 444 535 6,350 7,206 
Gallatin 2.75 =: 479 648 8,900 9,661 

EN sl stese'es es Mercer’ ovneusn 3,100 4,153 22,222 33,009 
Salem p> seit 3,793 4,089 16,084 20,720 

IN Mexto ses HON, a. cee 312 565 11,360 16,654 
ING cars eit ts Tompkins ..... 4,209 4,448 18,782 18,237 
Nn Comearsiecs Durhamieessse. 1,563 2,360 7,337 9,086 
Oranger x. os hs. 3,867 4,625 10,138 12,258 

hiow ssi Coshocton ..... 3,068 4,739 20,512 18,716 
Crawford <2... 4,191 4,658 18,661 18,089 

Ealtontee. tees 4,146 _ 4,805 23,908 23,432 

Holmes S desea 5,912 5,817 17,901 16,959 

Miami Assan 6,222 7,922 25,308 25,056 

Siiimiter. ces 3,908 3,939 24,120 35,760 

Wyandot ...... 4,376 5,691 20,736 19,466 

0} Rescaanae Benton ition este 665 6907 6,102 7,055 
Grooke Geen ss, 4A4I 486 8,849 3,421 

Tania Wovens sicis's 2,714 3,350 24,691 25,522 

Pane sust Cohtimbia....<.'. 5,485 5,920 35,059 28,326 
Northampton ..15,762 16,338 74,350 63,873 

a) Ds) sivaisin Hughes ....... 746 931 6,089 5,017 
Kingsbury ..... 632 804 12,547 12,800 

Senn seers Blount cs aOR 3,701 4,421 17,398 19,521 
Dickson eases 1,982 2,043 16,871 16,995 


Johnson *..c.. -s 3,062 4,274 12,814 11,024 
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TABLE X—WHITE RURAL POPULATION IN 1910 AND 


1920 COMPARED WITH CHURCH MEMBERSHIP FIG- 
URES IN 67 OF THE 96 COUNTIES—Continued 


White Rural 


Church Population— 
Membership Federal Census 
State County I9I0 1920 I9QIO 1920 
Hexas+<3...04 Gonzaless sede. 6 1,176 1,909 19,842 21,375 
Hemphill na este:s 385 775 3,170 4,278 
Hat Salle 788013 230 214 4,654 4,799 
ECOS eae ae as 123 560 2,068 3,850 
Rockwall’ <...; . 2,170 2,833 7,341 6,915 
DWitaaee heicss Gees Addison ...... 3,168 3,359 19,962 18,628 
Franklin 32:0. 2,277 2,608 23,466 22,420 
Lamoille ...... 1,086 1,147 12,582 11,853 
Wash. ..... fahelan i cecmeses 737 1,114 10,818 14,427 
WV AGSErn. Saws Columbiay <;.c: 3,437 4,197 16,976 13,500 
ICC R et Nace 1,499 1,766 13,788 18,513 
Sheboygan .... 8,456 0,774 28,480 28,956 
WS Ours Sas ce Sheridan 4... 1,130 2,801 16,029 17,053 


books because, as he reasons, the boy may soon return. 
Moreover, Johnny’s parents are still active members of the 
church and are therefore anxious to keep his name on the 
official records. Possibly Johnny’s family has a plot in the 
church cemetery and it is only reasonable to believe that he 
will be buried there. Thus Johnny’s name may be kept 
indefinitely upon the books of the church, even though he 
may never return except for occasional visits. In this way, 
and in similar ways, many names are retained long after 
the members have established permanent homes elsewhere, 
or even after they have died. This would be true especially 
in communities that are declining in population. There- 
fore one would not expect membership figures over a ten- 
year period to keep pace with the population trends. 

In the light of these facts, it is significant that the cor- 
relation between changes in the population and changes in 
membership gives as decisive a coefficient as +.53 -+.006. 
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Even this degree of relationship would probably be con- 
siderably higher were it not for the fact that in certain 
counties the increase in population does not influence the 
membership of the Protestant churches located there be- 
cause, for example, the newcomers may happen to be 
Catholics. But this possibility is not nearly so important 
a factor in town and country areas as it would be in cities 
where members of the non-Protestant faiths are propor- 
tionately more numerous. 

The analysis brings us, therefore, to the conclusion that 
it is unfair to compare the growth or decline in member- 
ship of two churches, unless both are operating in com- 
munities in which the population trends are strictly com- 
parable. If they are not, it is impossible to tell what pro- 
portion of the gains are due to effective evangelistic efforts 
and what part to the increase of population. The fact that 
membership figures follow very closely changes in the popu- 
lation will be given additional proof in Chapter X, where 
the variations in church membership over the past thirty 
years in Windsor County, Vermont, are contrasted with 
fluctuations in the population. 


MEMBERSHIP RATIOS 


Let us now turn to the second method of employing 
membership data as an index of religious interest; namely, 
through the membership ratio. What does it mean when 
60 per cent. of the population in one county are church 
members, while only 6 per cent. are thus affiliated in an- 
other? Does this indicate that in these two counties there 
is a tenfold difference in the importance of the church in 
the life of the people? This is our present problem. The 
first step in solving it is to determine the membership ratios 
in each of the thirty-two counties used in Chapter II as our 
first sample when analyzing financial contributions. The 
reason for limiting ourselves to these counties instead of 
using the larger group of ninety-six is that more precise 
information is available for our smaller sample. 
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Since this is distinctively a comparative study of Protes- 
tant churches, it is not our aim to determine the ratio of 
church members to the total population in each of these 
counties, but rather to find the proportion of Protestants 
to the “Protestant population.” By “Protestant population” 
is meant the Protestant church members plus all the in- 
habitants not affiliated with other religious bodies. A word 
of explanation will make the distinction clear. 

If the Interchurch World Movement had surveyed 
all the rural churches of white membership in the 
thirty-two counties, it would not have been difficult to 
determine in each county the proportion of white members 
for each hundred inhabitants. It would have been neces- 
Sary only to divide the church membership, as given by the 
survey, by the total white population as furnished by the 
Federal Census. But the Interchurch surveys not only ex- 
cluded the non-white churches but the non-Protestant as 
well; so that before proceeding to work out the white 
Protestant membership ratios, it was necessary not only 
to eliminate Negroes and Orientals from the total popula- 
tion, but to make some allowance as well for the Jews, 
Catholics and other non-Protestants. This task of excluding 
the non-Protestants from the white population was not easy. 
Fortunately the Religious Census of 1916 gave the non-Prot- 
estant population for each county. Moreover, some infor- 
mation about these religious bodies was gathered by the 
Interchurch World Movement itself. Basing our estimates 
on the data from these two sources, the non-Protestants in 
the rural area of each county in 1920 were eliminated from 
the total white population ten years of age and over as se- 
cured from the 1920 Federal Census. The county’s popula- 
tion ten years of age and over was employed rather than 
its total population, because Protestant church members, 
almost without exception, are persons over nine years of 
age. 

It is not necessary to go into the intricacies of the compu- 
tations involved in arriving at the Protestant population ten 
years of age and over. It is sufficient to say that the effort 
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was made to exclude all non-Protestant members of whom 
the largest number in rural areas are Roman Catholics. Now 


TABLE XI—RATIO OF ACTIVE MEMBERS TO THE PROT- 
ESTANT POPULATION TEN YEARS OF AGE AND 
OVER IN THE TOWN AND COUNTRY AREAS OF THE 
32 TYPICAL COUNTIES 


Membership 
County State Ratios 
Monroe ........-- Ga. disci He ain os onic eaten cere 60.890 
Orange ..... 625. IN Gs chcie somite e atetete eine oreo ee eres 50.6 
Sheboygan ....... WTS tcre vb seeeitle erate siesta eisoce eto intel ote 47.2 
Rockwall, .. 5.606 MPexas Meee coteciaaie aula ek deste serene 30.8 
Columbia ll. si. <4 00 Pay, PS cue mactsatas sc jeonre Wee sear 36.2 
(Mitatiil pa gre sisters siete Qhiores aac dee tenet te eae 35.1 
Jennings ......... Ted iki. scranaiists sates seater apna i 34.2 
Gayest osieoteteels TOWa ve oe See abt ce eee ee cee 33.8 
Sedpwick i.<0.0' Kans.) sca tatccate «ease ee este utear a 32.6 
Wardinaj.ccciscsis Ohior 33:4 Bhceeres occa ee cae rca ee 32.1 
ea tne ae cele ae IN i's o scas week teen aniie 31.8 
TATCHISON sv sivas wiai0 MW chaons save ousselsishe Gieate ioe steer ebeeeiaeetetaiare 31.6 
lar LOnds ete eiiete< MiG eet ova e cees een near eae eter 27.6 
Tompkins (.3.'.. 1c Ns FY chs cistosinre db ean ccshereranets slgpe ec iteaiere a lees 25.4 
PE loriniteeyciioresisisietele WP OST] Oia intas « Siols iSS Sis aieieee altel sraeiate 24.0 
Addison’ Ss.eicne- Vital Sane sSocote acoene ele tau ts ofete bes re aeiata tearm 23.7 
QUEL ues ccisrelere 97a Ral Be ee DA UB Aen OEE EL Go er reat 22.9 
Stanislatis tite cic Cals Sokieacclne mentee: moilnere erecta 21.4 
Ft ghes ec ieine s'<,<18 Gee IS ae coe rae ck es ee ce icra te 21.0 
Wa yile: ©. cases oles Mok & 2.3 Vette aeons en oat aimee 19.4 
Golbertigs. asec. Alaa ss dice Le Savloma ate h eieltice se iarak's 18.8 
MSenTe Noes gore sines Td aie: foiss os obs uci cet ca a eas eae 16.5 
Sheridan sai. eae WEY Oi uc sin stainaibhs Sisteitatels Sige RON a erelane 15.6 
Weld. cc iostccsige:s ColOk sive: econ Pace aime sete 13.8 
Orange san. veces Cal ee Shs a se etotee ts Aen a atea re deetet 13.8 
Raleigh: aurmess <r We Vas. Scie kite ieres Gis Or Se 13.4 
PriCGwi. wie sistaenton's WiAIS0 — dy cetera eines Sle akptelateon are emo tiomees 13.0 
Benton ssiscmees OPE oa rive core ja ithack wckiees a eS asco ee ais ere etc 11.6 
SIs git wartcarcten suniecs INV ASHI ict s -c Sisre tre aie alee rere bettie reer 10.8 
inion oes occas ts IN; Mieke: 3 <i Stu stateaie etree eines eiatere Oe 
Beaverhead ...... Monti 24 sks Bae iota eee aes 6.7 
Pend Oreille ..... Wiaslis hc Store she cine anes toe ertonne oe ermine 5.9 


it is the practice of this denomination to include under the 
term “membership,” persons whose relation to the church is 
more casual than is the case among most Protestant de- 
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nominations. In eliminating the non-Protestants, however, 
these persons have also been excluded because it was felt 
that if they were actually to become affiliated with any 
church it would undoubtedly be with the Roman Catholic. 
Protestant membership ratios, therefore, as worked out for 
thirty-two typical counties, are in each case the proportion 
of white Protestant church members to the total white pop- 
ulation ten years of age and over from which have been sub- 
tracted the non-Protestant church members. In working 
out these ratios, active membership figures have again been 
used. An active member, it will be recalled, is one who 
attends church regularly or contributes to its support. On 
this basis the membership ratios are as shown in Table XI. 
These figures show tendencies very different from those 
shown by the average money contributions of members as 
presented in an earlier chapter. In fact, if the proportion of 
membership to population is correlated with the average con- 
tribution of active members in the town and country areas 
of these counties, the coefficient is —.45 +.10. This means 
that membership ratios not only indicate different trends but 
opposite trends. The counties with the lowest proportion 
of church members actually tend to give the largest average 
money contributions a member. 

Instead of varying with economic conditions, as was the 
case with church finances, membership ratios seem to vary 
regionally. The ratios for the counties in the western half 
of the United States are far lower than for those in the 
eastern half. Not a single county west of the Mississippi 
Valley falls among our first seventeen counties with the 
highest membership ratios, while all except four of the last 
fifteen, which have the lowest ratios, lie in the far west or 
in the Range country. The four exceptions are Price 
County, in the heart of the cut-over lumber lands of north- 
ern Wisconsin; Raleigh County in the coal mining district 
of West Virginia; Colbert County, Alabama; and Wayne 
County, Missouri. 

The differences among regions become even more obvious 
if we arrange our counties in five groups in accordance with 
the following regional classifications: 


! 
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1. Northern Colonial1—Addison, Vt.; Tompkins, N. Y.; Columbia, 
Pa.; Salem, N. J.; Harford, Md. 

2. Middle West—Hughes, S. D.; Sedgwick, Kans.; Clay, Iowa; 
Sheboygan, Wis.; Price, Wis.; Rockwall, Texas; Miami, 
Ohio; Hardin, Ohio; Jennings, Ind.; Atchison, Mo. 

3. South—Orange, N. C.; Durham, N. C.; Monroe, Ga.; Blount, 
Tenn.; Wayne, Mo.; Raleigh, W. Va.; Colbert, Ala. 

4. Range—Beaverhead, Mont.; Gem, Idaho; Pend Oreille, Wash. ; 
Weld, Colo.; Union, N. Mex.; Sheridan, Wyo. 

5. Pacific Coast—Orange, Cal.; Stanislaus, Cal.; Skagit, Wash.; 
Benton, Ore. 


These groupings are based primarily upon the geographi- 
cal location of the counties. The two or three doubtful 
cases, for example: Hughes, South Dakota, which falls be- 
tween the Middle West and the Range country, and Har- 
ford, Maryland, which lies on the border line between the 
Northern Colonial and South, have been classified in ac- 
cordance with the county’s dominant type of agriculture. 
On this regional basis the ratios of white Protestant mem- 
bers to white Protestant inhabitants ten years of age and 
over in town and country areas are shown in Chart V. 

If these membership ratios are really a direct index of 
the interest people take in their churches, it would seem 
that church interest was relatively high in the eastern coun- 
ties, but low in the western groups. For instance, the con- 
clusion would be justified that the rural church in the 
Pacific Coast counties was only half as well developed as 
in the Middle West. This comparison arouses skepticism 
concerning membership ratios as a direct index of the im- 
portance of the church in the life of the people. Observation 
does not bear out the conclusion that in the town and coun- 
try areas east of the Mississippi valley there is twice the 
interest in the church that there is on the Pacific Coast. It 
is true that the proportion of church members to the popu- 
lation is smaller in the far west than in other parts of 
America; but is this not owing in large part to the fact that 


1The term “Northern Colonial,” as used throughout this book, ap- 
plies to the region that includes not only the New England states but 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, as well as certain parts of 
West Virginia and Maryland that are similar to adjacent areas in 
Pennsylvania. 
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the far ‘west is a new country where social relationships 
are still in the making? In other words, the West has not 
yet developed its church traditions. 


MONTHLY ATTENDANCE INTEREST OF MEMBERS 


In view of doubt as to whether these membership ratios 
are a direct index of the importance of the church in a given 
area, it was decided to check their significance by working 
out, for the thirty-two counties, the average amount of time 


Reg/ons; Membership Ratios 

NORTHERN’ : 
covon: a, TR 279° 

woorcwess TTR :3.3 9. 


CHART V—ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP RATIOS OF THE 32 
COUNTIES CLASSIFIED BY REGIONS 


a month devoted by individual members to attendance at 
church services, or what may be termed the average in- 
dividual “attendance interest”? of members. The immediate 
aim was to ascertain whether the average attendance inter- 
est of members in the four Pacific Coast counties did not 
indicate greater interest in the church than might be as- 
sumed from the ratio of members to population. 

At first sight it may seem quite arbitrary to estimate the 
attendance interest or the time devoted to the churches of 
a county, on the basis of the average attendance of mem- 
bers. In reality the use of this average is in no way different 
in principle from the use of average money contributions, 
which has become so customary in church statistics that it is 
entirely taken for granted, and which is extremely useful in 
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analyzing the financial tendencies of churches. The method 
of working out the average contribution, by members, of 
time devoted to church attendance is simple. The Introduc- 
tion has already pointed out that the Interchurch secured 
not only the number of church services a month, but the 
average attendance at each. Therefore, it is possible to de- 
termine for each church the total number of services a 
month, or the monthly total attendance interest of the mem- 
bers. 

In order to make the matter clear, let us take a concrete ex- 
ample under a hypothetical name. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Jones Crossing has a morning service each Sunday 
with an average attendance of thirty persons. Assume that 
on the average the church has four services a month. On this 
basis, four times thirty or 120 people, although not neces- 
sarily 120 different people, worship at the Sunday services 
of this church each month. In addition a mid-week devo- 
tional service is held once a month, usually attended by a 
dozen persons. Therefore the monthly attendance interest 
of this church devoted to worship is 120 plus twelve or 132. 
The Sunday school with an average attendance of forty- 
seven also meets every Sunday, so that the monthly attend- 
ance interest devoted to Sunday School is four times forty- 
seven, or 188. The only other activity of the church is a 
Young People’s Society which meets once a month and has 
an average turn-out of fifteen. The monthly attendance in- 
terest commanded by this church can therefore be summed 
up as follows: 


Monthly 
Attendance 
Type of Service Interest 
WIE GMIGD. choses aie ieee Se sik bn. Oe aie ee Cea en nee eee ee 132 
UNAS COCNOO! ches eh nenes cua REA MeRe Rs uatee oes 188 
SOCIO=FEligioUs 6. suc eee ewe ah. 6-salmrete mene rretca aitee See oe C 15 
Total ci vaschawewh tee ee sents ee ae ee eee 335 


The total attendance interest of this church is 335. If 
then we divide this number by the total number of active 
members, which in this case happens to be forty-seven, the 
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result will show how the monthly attendance interest bulks 
in relation to the church membership. And if we regard 


TABLE XII—AVERAGE MONTHLY TIME CONTRIBU- 
_ TIONS, OR “ATTENDANCE INTEREST” OF INDIVID- 
UAL MEMBERS DEVOTED TO WORSHIP IN THE 32 

COUNTIES 
Monthly Attendance Interest 


Average of 
Total Church Total for All Individual 
County State Membership Members Members 
Stamislans.c. coal, e's cass 4,746 36,275 7.643 
Wnione aieecn IN. Mex. 2.2 730 4,760 6.453 
Benton... 0.2 OEGe oe ices 688 4,365 6.344 
es eat ae a ee 722 4,564 6.321 
Orange noacee Cale. oes as 3,205 19,180 5.984 
Beaverhead ...Mont. ..... 345 2,041 5.916 
Raleigh’. . oi... Woes Vale 35177; 17,635 5.551 
WKAGIE.; ssc sms Wash meee 2,162 11,8908 5.503 
Wayne wc... MOS 528 1,789 9,807 5.482 
Pend Oreille ..Wash. ..... 277 1,436 5.184 
Hughes ....... Seo Dutecsts 884 4,518 5.111 
IBIORNE <.i..010s 16,6 Wenn es ecis 3,352 17,045 5.085 
Sedgwick ..... Kansas ac ae 3,015 19,812 5.061 
Wield tee Fi. Calg. sn. 4,004; 20,225 5.051 
Colbert \......... Alain neste 2,145 10,389 4.843 
Sale tai srs lace cies! Ns. Serie 3;519 16,231 4.612 
Sheridan: .<:. os WSOles oars 1,988 8,921 4.487 
Addison ...... MES Ts cessicor’-< 2,777 12,450 4.483 
Layers ase eae TOW Ae ve steed 3,880 17,368 4.466 
Pactord, 5 scccs IMGT PEI es 5,052 21,906 4.330 
Monroe ....... fre te a 3,373 14,464 4,288 
Tompkins ..... INDE aaa ee 3,357 14,054 4.186 
Atchison ..... IMO: Yale cies 2,992 12,355 4.129 
Orange wi. .02.. INS Giese 4,505 17,663 3.860 
Rockwall ....:Texas ..... 2,026 7,769 3.835 
Price waccacres + WSS nscale 1,426 5,407 3.834. 
Sheboygan .....WiSs. ...<..« 9,579 36,660 3.827 
Jennings ...... Ride eae ae 2,702 10,212 3.779 
Miami ...... ee ORION co ois 7,040 26,336 3.741 
NAAT wre 6% OHIO. ess ai 5,366 18,738 3.492 
Columbia ..... anes tis ce 7,124 23,312 3.272 
Durham ...... ING Gotan 2,321 4,040 1.999 


each individual attendance as a unit of time devoted to 
church, then the ratio just obtained may be taken as repre- 
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senting the individual average time contribution of mem- 
bers to the church, just as the money ratio, derived by a 
similar calculation, is taken as representing the individual 
average money contribution of members. 

But in this example we have used total attendance inter- 
est, including as it does the time devoted to Sunday school 
and to socio-religious activities as well as to worship, there- 
fore the contributions of time to the church by persons who 
are not members are included, because the people who at- 
tend Sunday school and socio-religious meetings are to a 
large extent young folk rather than the church members. 
For this reason it was thought best to determine the average 
individual time contribution of members to worship only, 
rather than to the total activities of the church. By add- 
ing together the time contributions devoted to worship, for 
all the churches in a county, it is a simple matter of arith- 
metic to arrive at a county total. If then this figure is di- 
vided by the county’s total active membership the result 
is the average monthly time contribution to worship or at- 
tendance interest of individual members. On this basis the 
thirty-two counties rank as is shown in Table XII. 

These figures are most surprising because they indicate 
that as you go west from the Mississippi valley the average 
amount of time devoted to worship monthly by members de- 
cidedly increases. All but one of the seventeen counties 
with the lowest average individual attendance interest lie 
east of the Mississippi valley. This is just the reverse of the 
tendency we discovered when we were dealing with member- 
ship ratios. 

We are now in a position to answer the specific question 
raised earlier in this chapter, whether the amount of time 
that the members devote to their churches in the four Pa- 
cific Coast counties does not indicate greater church inter- 
est than might be assumed from their membership ratios. 
Let us again combine the counties into regions on the same 
basis as before; but now we will include the time contribu- 
tions of the members in addition to the membership ratios. 
Table XIII summarizes the results: 

This table shows that for our counties located in the 
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Northern Colonial Area and in the Middle West, the at- 
tendance interest devoted to worship averages four services 
a month for each active member; in the South something 
less than four and one-half services; while in the Range 
the average is more than five services a member, and 
in the Pacific Coast group over six and one-half. In other 
words, attendance at church services in the last group of 
counties represents, for each active member, an average 
contribution of 65 per cent. more time a member than is 
contributed in the two northeastern areas. 

Indeed, this table raises the question whether the average 
individual time contribution of members to worship does 


TABLE XIII~AVERAGE MONTHLY TIME CONTRIBUTION 
OR ATTENDANCE INTEREST OF INDIVIDUAL MEM- 
BERS DEVOTED TO WORSHIP COMPARED WITH 
THE ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP RATIOS OF THE 32 
COUNTIES CLASSIFIED BY REGIONS 


Average Individual 
Membership Attendance Interest 


Region Ratios of Members 
Worthern Colonial 2... 20%.60¢500% 27.970 4.0 
Madde Westicut ise sacvecascenes 33-3 4.0 
PSOE EIN avelavstats crelse e prel nsi micros aie endiets 25.9 4.4 
CANIS CUtertete opis ecesisate ee Greece 12.6 5.2 
ACTOR COASE sane fe neta cle aie Ose 15.1 6.6 


not decrease as the membership ratio increases? To ascer- 
tain the fact, let us correlate the average time contribution 
to worship with the membership ratios in our thirty-two 
counties. The result is a coefficient of —.59 +.08, which 
indicates that the larger the membership ratio becomes the 
less becomes the average amount of time devoted monthly 
by individual members. In other words, the smaller the 
proportion of members to population, the larger the average 
amount of time the individual members contribute to the 
church’s services of worship. 

This conclusion may be objected to on the ground that 
membership ratios have been computed on the basis of the 
number of active members in each county. This type of 
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membership data, it may be urged, is both arbitrary and un- 
usual. In order to answer this point it is necessary to en- 
ter into the mysteries of the three types of membership 
data collected by the Interchurch World Movement. The 
first of these was called the “present roll,” and was simply 
the total number of members appearing upon the books of 
the churches. The inaccuracies in this sort of data have 
already been indicated in the previous chapter. The un- 
certainty in the total roll led to the securing of the second 
type of membership data, known as “resident membership.” 
By this term was meant the total number of members liv- 
ing within attending-distance of a church. Generally speak- 
ing, any person whose home was outside the community in 
which the church was located was excluded from this classi- 
fication unless he was a regular attendant. Finally, the 
number of “active members” was worked owt. Any per- 
son on the roll who either attended services or contributed 
to the church’s support was held to be an active member. 

Throughout this part of the study we have used active 
membership figures as the basis for computing both mem- 
bership ratios and average individual money contributions 
of members because it was felt that these figures furnished 
the most accurate index of the number of members in each 
county who contributed time and money to their churches. 
Resident membership figures were not used, because the 
number of inactive members varies somewhat from region 
to region. For example, an analysis of our ninety-six coun- 
ties shows that in the southern counties less than 81 per 
cent. of the resident members are classified as active church 
members, while in the Range more than 8g per cent. are 
active members. A detailed comparison of the different 
membership figures for our thirty-two counties is presented 
in Table XIV. 

An analysis of these figures indicates that, although there 
are certain significant differences, on the whole the relation 
between the different membership figures is quite constant, 
so that the tendencies discovered when using active mem- 
berships would not have been materially modified if either of 
the other two sets of membership figures had been employed. 
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TABLE XIV—COMPARISON OF THE TOTAL RESIDENT 
AND ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP FIGURES IN THE 32 


COUNTIES 

State County Total 
Ada soe cce Colbert 4,300 
Gal oe eae oe Orange ole 55250: 3,901 

Stanislaus ...... 5,451 
Colas oc sgee Weld io cecmests 4,598 
Gals see Monroe ........ 3,046 
dahomese-n (Geta A sree os 905 
nd Bitvect asec: Jennings ....... 3,722 
lewa jescssme. Slay aeeuh eos s.. 4,454 
iKemnssaree Sedgwick ...... 4,830 
Md ee eters. Plactocdae ata 7,022 
MO Wa siaciicL’. Atchison ss.c>.. 4,204 

Wayne ccsscce © 4,181 
Mont> ois025 Beaverhead 535 
INST ise ees Salem! 92cn > 7st 4,909 
NIMC es cas Union a. oacccs- 1,089 
INR Pent cree. Tompkins ...... 4,677 
INS Coae. <a Durhamie se. 6. 2,034 

Orangeynacce ses 279 
Ohio: so... prep elatdinionn see aes 6,356 

Miami ees sg axe 9,209 
Orene sea. Benton’. gedace v0 023 
PASM ee och Columbia: 8,769 
Se iaeiaser PHnaghesco. secs 1,066 
Penis Blowmntieca oc ace 6,145 
Reais har ects Rockwall) )..2¢ 3,124 
IWATA IN otce ostere Addisons snes ss 3,689 
Wash: tase Pend Oreille 341 

Sica git aseciage ok 3,114 
WAV atueserc Raleigh oie ac see 4,325 
WISE ena aytetae IBricethtse ace case 1,827 

Sheboygan ..... 10,184 


W056 cscaee Sheridan ....... 3,130 


Membership 
Resident Active 
3,448 2,145 
3,525 3,205 
4,041 4,746 
4,165 4,004 
3,522 3,373 
781 722 
2,904 2,702 
4,080 3,889 
4,393 3,915 
6,101 5,052 
3,682 2,992 
2,649 1,789 
441 345 
4,204 3,519 
936 739 
3,841 3,357 
2,812 2,321 
5,640 4,565 
5,749 5,366 
8,058 7,040 
754 688 
7,801 7,124 
958 884 
4,409 3,352 
2,679 2,026 
2,919 2,777 
278 277 
2,688 2,162 
3,806 3,177 
1,669 1,426 
10,010 9,579 
2,634 1,988 
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For example, if the proportion of resident members to pop- 
ulation is correlated with the attendance interest of resident 
members the coefficient is —.55 +.09, which is quite simi- 
lar to the corresponding figure based upon active member- 
ship data. The conclusion is clear. The larger the per 
cent. of the population belonging to churches in town and 
country areas, the less is the average amount of time indi- 
vidual members devote to worship. At least this is true for 
our thirty-two counties. 


LIMITATIONS OF MEMBERSHIP RATIOS 


Unfortunately the necessary data are not available to check 
this tendency by another sample, as we were able to do with 
money contributions ; but the difficulties in securing accurate 
attendance figures made it impossible to work out the “at- 
tendance interest” for a second group of counties. Never- 
theless we feel that this tendency holds true for wide areas, 
not only because our thirty-two counties were selected as 
typical of the major rural areas in America, but also be- 
cause the tendency is so entirely reasonable. It is but nat- 
ural that in communities in which the proportion of mem- 
bers to the total population is small, the people should take 
more interest in the church than people in localities in 
which the membership ratios are high. In areas in which a 
small proportion of the inhabitants are church members, 
there are no social or economic advantages to be gained by 
joining a church; so that generally speaking only people 
vitally interested in it become members. Moreover, the 
very fact that the members are relatively few makes them 
feel keenly their individual church responsibilities. This is 
especially true in new communities. Here the members who 
first established churches often developed the crusader atti- 
tude with all the zeal that term implies. 

In addition to the greater interest on the part of the mem- 
bers themselves, there is another factor of real importance. 
In areas where relatively few people are definitely affiliated 
with churches, a considerable number of persons who are not 
members attend services. This is true especially in recently 
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settled counties like those in the far west. To illustrate, the 
figures show that in Union County, New Mexico, each of 
the thirty-one churches, with only two exceptions, has an 
average attendance at its main Sunday service that is equal 
to or greater than its membership. The same tendency is 
not true of our eastern counties. 

In places where membership ratios are high, the situation 
is in many respects entirely different. In these cases, join- 
ing church becomes the traditional thing to do. People be- 
come church members not only from religious motives, but 
from social and economic considerations as well. Thus the 
religiously lukewarm join church. All the best people in 
town belong, and the man who does not affiliate himself with 
any church is looked upon with raised eyebrows. Just as it 
takes moral courage to be a church member in communities 
where few belong, so in the localities where it is traditional 
to join, it takes either moral courage or a stony indifference 
to public opinion to stay out. 

Again, in counties where the great majority of people are 
already church members, there are fewer “outsiders” to 
swell the ranks of the members who attend. For example, 
in Pend Oreille County, Washington, 94 per cent. of the 
Protestant population ten years of age and over are un- 
attached to any church, while in Monroe County, Georgia, 
less than 40 per cent. are unaffiliated. In the former, there- 
fore, the per cent. of non-church members is nearly two 
and one-half times as large as in the latter. Assuming that 
the same proportion of unaffiliated persons in both counties 
occasionally attended church, the proportion of such persons 
would be appreciably greater in the far western county. 

Our material, therefore, leads to the conclusion that mem- 
bership ratios are not a direct index of the place of the 
church in the life of the people. Certainly the time that the 
members devote to their churches does not follow in direct 
proportion to membership ratios. To be specific, we would 
not expect the individual members in a county in which 60 
per cent. of the inhabitants were church members to devote 
tenfold the average amount of time to services of worship 
that would be contributed in a county in which only 6 per 
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cent. of the population were definitely affiliated with the 
church, and certainly we should not expect this if the county 
with the low membership ratio were situated in a recently 
settled region, like many in the far west where the tradi- 
tions of church membership have not yet been developed. 
This fact is of importance to church executives because it 
indicates the danger of overestimating the religious interest 
of communities in which membership ratios are high. Just 
because the majority of people in a given region are church 
members, is no reason for denominational self-complacency, 
for in these counties the interest of the average member as 
judged by his participation in the church’s services tends to 
be at low ebb. Membership ratios are, therefore, an index 
of the traditional place of the church in the life of the com- 
munity, rather than a direct measure of the interest of the 
people in the church. 


Chapter V 


THE TEST OF ATTENDANCE 


Thus far the analysis has led us to the conclusion that 
the average contribution of money that individual members 
give to their church is decidedly influenced by their economic 
prosperity; and, secondly, that the growth or decline in a 
church’s membership tends to reflect the population trends 
of the area in which the church is located. These two stand- 
ards of comparison, therefore, should be used with great 
caution when one is contrasting one church with another. 
In every case, the churches measured should be limited to 
those operating in comparable communities in which eco- 
nomic conditions and population trends are similar; other- 
wise it is impossible to tell what part of the differences be- 
tween them are due to environmental factors and what 
part to conditions within the churches themselves. Unfor- 
tunately distinctions of this sort are seldom observed in 
church statistics. 

Regarding membership ratios, the facts have shown that 
this index is decisively influenced by what we have called 
traditional elements. Certainly this analysis has brought out 
the fact that the larger the proportion of the population that 
belongs to church, the less the time that each member con- 
tributes to its services. Therefore, membership ratios should 
not be used as a direct index of the importance of the 
church in the life of an area. In a community in which it 
is highly customary to belong to church, many people, so 
we believe, are church members who seldom attend and who, 
if they were to move to the far west where the tradition of 
joining church is less firmly established, would probably 
not become members at all. In other words, there is a sort 
of religious law of diminishing returns. The higher the 


membership ratio the larger the proportion of religiously 
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“lukewarm” members who are influenced to join church by 
social or economic considerations. This means that when 
one compares the proportion of members to population in a 
county where the ratio is high, with the proportion in a 
county in which it is low, one is likely to overestimate the 
real importance of the church in the former county; or, in 
other words, to underestimate its importance in counties in 
which the ratio is small. This is true particularly when 
contrasting the membership ratios in old and new communi- 
ties. 

In the light of these facts, this chapter will attempt to 
develop another unit for measuring the place of the churches 
in the life of an area. This new yardstick is the average 
amount of time contributed monthly to the services of the 
churches by the inhabitants, or, in other words, the monthly 
attendance interest of inhabitants devoted to the services of 
the churches. 


THE GILL AND PINCHOT STUDY 


The belief that the time people contribute to their churches 
furnishes an excellent index of their interest in them, is not 
an original idea with this Institute. As early as 1913, 
Messrs. Gill and Pinchot wrote: “It is neither membership 
not expenditures but attendance which furnishes the best 
measure of the hold of the church upon its people.”? In 
their study of Windsor County, Vermont, and Tompkins 
County, New York, published in The Country Church, 
Messrs. Gill and Pinchot classified the inhabitants of the 
counties in four groups. In the first they put those who 
attended church more than two-thirds of the Sundays in 
the year; in the second, those attending one-third to two- 
thirds ; in the third class, those going less than one-third of 
the Sundays in the year; and in the fourth, non-church 
goers. By adding together the totals of the first two groups, 
they secured “the number of persons who attended a church 
service, or services, at least one-third of the Sundays in the 
year.” In other words, these investigators were trying to 


1 The Country Church, Macmillan, p. 15. 
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measure the proportion of the population interested enough 
in the churches to attend services at least every third Sun- 
day. 

From the standpoint of our studies, the Gill and Pinchot 
method has two weaknesses. In the first place, there is no 
precise or objective way of telling whether or not a man 
attends church one-third of the Sundays in the year, be- 
cause it is virtually impossible to get correct data on this 
point. In the second place, their method tacitly assumes 
that there are churches to attend every Sunday. As to the 
two regions studied by them this assumption is essentially 
correct, for both Windsor County and Tompkins County 
have a large number of easily accessible churches with one 
or more services each Sunday. There are, however, many 
places in the United States where the average church service 
is less frequent than once a week. In this case, the fact that 
men and wornen feel it their duty to go, and the fact that 
they wish to go to church, which were the two motives 
stressed by Gill and Pinchot, are not the only limiting fac- 
tors. The opportunities for worship that the church itself 
affords are equally important. Attending church every Sun- 
day is one thing in a community in which church services 
are held every Sunday, but quite another thing where ser- 
vices are conducted only once or twice a month. In a na- 
tion-wide survey this factor must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

To avoid the difficulties of the Gill and Pinchot method, 
the index of attendance used in this study is the average 
monthly contribution of time to church by the Protestant 
inhabitants, or the individual monthly attendance interest of 
Protestant inhabitants. This is the same sort of an index as 
is the average individual time contribution of members to 
worship, which was developed in the last chapter, except 
that in this case the effort has been to find how monthly 
attendance at church bulks, not in relation to the number of 
church members, but in proportion to the total Protestant 
population. In working out this ratio we have not limited 
ourselves to the monthly attendance interest devoted to 
worship only, but have used instead the total monthly at- 
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tendance interest in all activities, which includes contribu- 
tions of time to Sunday school and socio-religious activities 
as well as to worship. This change was made because we 
are now dealing with total Protestant population, which in- 
cludes the young people who attend Sunday school and 
socio-religious activities. 

The individual monthly attendance interest of inhabitants 
has been used rather than of members; because, as the last 
chapter indicated, the meaning of the term “church mem- 
bers” varies from one region to another. For example, in a 
county in which it is highly traditional to be a member, 
many people will be classified as members who take no 
more interest in the church than do certain groups of non- 
members in counties in which church membership is less 
traditional. If our attendance index, therefore, were based 
upon the average individual contribution of members, it 
would follow that each member in the counties where a rela- 
tively small proportion of the inhabitants belong to church, 
would be given credit for attendance at services that in 
reality should be credited to persons not members. More- 
over this would be true in these counties to a much larger 
extent than in counties where membership ratios are high. 
By the use of individual attendance interest of Protestant 
inhabitants, this difficulty is almost entirely avoided, for in 
this case the only assumption is that the Protestant inhabi- 
tants of a county are the people who attend its churches, 
while in the other cases the assumption has to be that the 
church members in a county are the only ones who attend 
church. 


ATTENDANCE INTEREST RATIOS 


Our index of attendance has been computed, therefore, 
by dividing the total attendance interest of a county’s Prot- 
estant churches by its total Protestant population. A con- 
crete illustration will make the method clear. Take for ex- 
ample, Addison County, Vermont. The Interchurch ques- 
tionnaires gave the average attendance and number of meet- 
ings a month for the various services of each church in 
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the county, so that it is possible to work out for every 
church the total monthly attendance interest devoted to 
worship, to Sunday school and to socio-religious activities. 
By adding together these totals for the county’s forty 
churches, we find that the aggregate attendance at church 
services each month average 19,544. The entire population 
in the town and country area is given by the Federal Census 
of 1920 as 18,666; but according to our best estimates, 22.1 
per cent. of the population ten years of age and over are 
members or adherents of non-Protestant churches. As- 
suming that this same proportion holds for the children 
under ten years, the white Protestant population is really 
14,511. Since these people attend 19,544 church services a 
month, the average monthly attendance of the individual in- 
inhabitants is about one and one-third services. In like 
manner this same index of attendance has been worked out 
for each of our thirty-two counties. For purposes of con- 
venience, this ratio between the total monthly attendance 
interest of all the Protestant churches in a county and the 
Protestant population in the same area will be referred to 
as “the attendance interest ratio.” This ratio is quite com- 
parable with a county’s membership ratio, except that in this 
case the aim has been to see how monthly attendance inter- 
est, rather than membership, bulks in proportion to the 
population. The attendance interest ratios for our thirty- 
two counties are given in Table XV. 

Here then we have the attendance interest ratios or the 
average amount of time that individual Protestant inhabi- 
tants devote to church services monthly in each of our thir- 
ty-two counties. Its exact meaning can be made clear from 
the table. The first county in the list is Monroe, Georgia, 
with an attendance interest ratio for the Protestant popu- 
lation of 2.659.2, This simply means that the total number 
of Protestant church services attended each month in that 
county represents nearly two and two-thirds services for 
each Protestant inhabitant. Orange County, North Caro- 
lina, comes next with 2.489, which means that in this county 


2 Our index of attendance has been carried to three decimal places in 
order that the counties may be more easily ranked. 


TABLE XV—MONTHLY ATTENDANCE INTEREST RA- 
TIOS IN THE TOWN AND COUNTRY AREAS OF THE 
32 COUNTIES 


.~ 

aS) z 

ay “8 

s 5 3 a ag ES 8 8 

AY i 2s = = 3s S Sse Bw 

zug g0% 253 28 ef 8 

Se Bs 8 Ses SSE SHS 
County State ESOS Aas waa, BAG Ree 
Monroe ..... AGASa ts stem ates 7,375 a 7,375 19, 2.659 
QOranve fs... Ne Giese es 12,258 0.8 12,160 30,269 2.489 
Sedgwick ....Kans. ..... 19,935 21.1 15,7290 35,102 2.232 
Sheboygan ..Wis. ...... 28,956 12.4 23,813 50,874 2.136 
Starislasiis ac Cale. 9 see sine 33,710 17.0 27,079 59,025 2.110 
Glayatyscnere as lowarwceses 15,643 5.9 14,720 28,835 1.059 
Rockwall’... Texas)... GOLS 0.4 6,887 53,327 "7.035 
NMilanit sce Ohioy . sca 25,956 a2 25,385 48,355 1.905 
IXtCHISOM) o2acbOe. acne 13,004 6.2 12,198 22,956 1.882 
Blount -y.-asi ‘Tene oa. TOS2He E24 19,052 35,027 1.870 
Golimbia.cce sa oeseecetes 28,326 10.0 25,493 47,334 1.857 
(Elartord: ves Madi eee nce 24,687 8.7 22530 - 30,957 1.773 
Hardin ..<..- Ohio way. oe. 21,270 1.0 21,057. 35,035 ~=+1.707 
Hughes «..... Suk Dacca 5,617 5.4 5,314 8,990 =: 1.692 
Jennings) <...Inds <2).\4<- 13,024 II.0 II,591 19,102 1.648 
Ramp kiNsils astN a Nancie 18,237 12.0 16,049 26,126 1.628 
Salem csc is Not. Jeti cae 20,720 6.0 19,447 27,064 1.390 
Wayne ...... Motes eats 13,003 17 12,772 17,469 1.368 
Addison ..... WSS ae eteiiee 18,628 22.1 I4,5II 10,544 1.347 
Gent Weare saeee Tat jesse 6,405 9.8 5,777 7,393 1.280 
Orange mnsnics Cale Mis wacanets aa25en + eli 29,362 36,130 1.231 
Golhert <..c. (Ada str gastre 16,081 1.0 15,920 19,114 1.201 
Durham ..... ING? Geran 9,786£ 3.4 9,453 11,051 1.169 
Union <<.'.%'< N. Mex. ... 16,654 33.5 13,075 11,606 1.048 
Sheridan). 3 «WYO. sce. 17,053§ 9.5 16,247 16,657 1.025 
Benton ...... Otetc cs ees 7,055 4.8 7,573 7,498 0.990 
Skagit lose es OUIIETS oe rye 27,409 7-5 25,353 23,623 0.932 
Raleigh acta. Wi Vas. 2% «. 30,080 4.7 34,303 31,713 0.922 
Weld aac .ce (Colores * 42,152 5.4 39,876 34,402 0.863 
Price ie Waseca crs 18,513 19.9 14,829 11,970 0.807 
Beaverhead ..Mont. ..... 7,296 12.3 6,390 4,157. 0.650 
Pend Oreille .Wash. ..... 6,240 6.1 5,850 3,560 0.608 


In deriving town and country population, 

* Alcoa and Maryville considered as one urban territory with an esti- 
mated population of 9,000. 

+ Orange City (population 4,884) excluded because of its urban char- 
acter, 


{East and West Durham with an estimated population of 8,000 ex- 
cluded together with Durham City. 
§ Sheridan City (population 9,175) included in town and country 


population because this city is the trading center for the rural popula- 
tion. 
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the time devoted to churches represents slightly less than 
two and one-half services for each Protestant inhabitant; 
and so on down the list until we come to low counties like 
Benton, Oregon; Skagit, Washington; Raleigh, West Vir- 
ginia ; Weld, Colorado; Price, Wisconsin ; Beaverhead, Mon- 
tana; and Pend Oreille, Washington, where monthly atten- 
dance at church services represents less than one service for 
each Protestant inhabitant. Since differences in the popula- 
tion of the various counties have been taken into considera- 
tion, it is justifiable to compare the index for one county 
with that for another. For example, it follows from our 
figures, that the people in Monroe County, Georgia, attend 
church on the average about four times as much as the 
people in Beaverhead, Montana; for, as our table shows, 
in the former county the attendance interest ratio is 2.659, 
while in the latter it is only one-fourth as great, being 0.650. 

Having determined the precise meaning of our attendance 
interest ratio,? we are now in a position to use it to settle the 
disagreement between the two church indices generally em- 
ployed—money and membership ratios. 

Does the amount of time each inhabitant devotes to church 
services in our thirty-two counties vary as the individual 
money contributions of active members, or is it more likely 
to fluctuate as do membership ratios? To answer the first 
of these questions let us correlate the attendance index just 
developed, with average individual donations as presented in 
Table I of Chapter II. The actual coefficient is —.21 +.11, 
which indicates that if there is any tendency at all it is nega- 
tive rather than positive; that is, in counties in which the 
average money contributions of members are large, the aver- 
age time devoted to church by each inhabitant is more likely 
to be low than high. Thus it becomes doubly evident that 
just as the money index and membership ratios showed con- 


3 It cannot be too strongly emphasized that this attendance interest 
ratio should not be confused with the average individual time con- 
tribution of members to worship, which was developed in the preceding 
chapter. The attendance interest ratio shows how the total monthly 
attendance of a county’s churches bulks in relation to the total Prof- 
estant population; while the average individual time contribution of 
members to worship shows how the total monthly attendance at 
Services of worship bulks in relation to the church membership. 
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flicting trends, so this money index and our attendance in- 
terest ratios present entirely different pictures. 

If, however, we correlate attendance interest ratios with 
membership ratios as presented in Table XI of Chapter IV, 
the correlation is +.91 +.02. This is an unusually high 
coefficient and indicates that the degree of relationship be- 
tween these two sets of data is extremely close. In other 
words, if the membership ratio increases, the average amount 
of time that individual inhabitants devote to church will 
also tend to increase. The conclusion is unavoidable ; mem- 
bership ratios are a better index of the importance of the 
church in the life of a county than average money con- 
tributions. 


MEMBERSHIP VS. ATTENDANCE INTEREST RATIO 


Nevertheless, we believe that in certain important respects 
the attendance interest ratio is a far better standard for 
judging the church than are membership ratios. It is true 
that the two sets of data are very closely correlated, or in 
other words, that changes in one are accompanied to a re- 
markable degree by changes in the other. Thus in a county 
in which the membership ratio is low, we would expect, with 
a very high degree of probability, to find the attendance in- 
terest ratio low, and vice versa. The significant fact is that 
time contributions do not show the same amplitude of varia- 
tion as do membership ratios. Thus, if one uses member- 
ship ratios as a direct index of religious interest, one is al- 
most sure to overestimate the time contributions to church 
in counties in which the ratio is high, and to underestimate 
them in counties in which it is low. This is clearly shown 
in Table XVI. 

The first column of figures in this table gives the member- 
ship ratios of our thirty-two counties arranged in a de- 
scending sequence, while the second column shows the cor- 
responding attendance interest ratio for each of the same 
counties. Now the immediate purpose is to find out whether 
our attendance data fluctuates from county to county more 
or less than the membership ratios. To present this point, 
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TABLE XVI—FLUCTUATIONS OF MEMBERSHIP RATIOS 
IN THE 32 COUNTIES COMPARED WITH FLUCTUA- 
TIONS OF ATTENDANCE INTEREST RATIOS 


Actual Numbers Index Numbers * 


Attend- Attend- 
Member- ance Member- ance 
ship Interest ship Interest 

County State Ratios Ratios Ratios Ratios 
Monroe ...... Gaia acscis 60.8 2.659 265.5 191.3 
O)raB GEN cis. .crc ave INS Cae cates 50.6 2.489 221.0 179.1 
Sheboygan ....Wis. ......, 47.2 2.136 206.1 153.7 
Rockwall ..... Dexas s.<.0- 39.8 1.935 173.8 139.2 
Columbia ...<.. Pattaya a sels 36.2 1.857 158.1 133.6 
WEtam a recs ss OIG" harass 35.1 T.905 153.3 137.1 
Jennings ...... dot seit sss 34.2 1.648 149.3 118.6 
Clava msc cton Towa Jecicase 33.8 T.959 147.6 140.9 
Sedgwick ..... IKeinS eset 32.6 2232 142.4 160.6 
Mardin ss.06.00% Ohio es 32.1 1.707 140.2 122.8 
Wurham: icc INC Aas cera: 31.8 1.169 138.9 84.1 
Atchison ...... Masta ateeus 31.6 1.882 138.0 135.4 
HABT EOL owns 3 Ma ae atin 27.6 1.773 120.5 127.6 
Tompkins ..... INV ee cess 25.4 1.628 110.9 117.1 
Blount: 2.2.3... Tenn) ac... 24.0 1.870 104.8 134.5 
IANdISON:. cisco MiGs eiete were 227 1.347 103.5 06.9 
Salen Maciesc ss Nia actin bie 22.9 1.390 100.0 100.0 
ANISIANS cr. cra CAl ss cds ar0:0i05 21.4 2.110 03.4 151.8 
MRGehES, 5s .s.e0:s SMD eee 21.0 1.692 QI.7 121.7 
Wayne ........ Moser. kes 10.4 1.368 84.7 08.4 
Colbert. <<... ATA siete sears 18.8 1.201 82.1 86.4. 
GemMnl Geek siassis Idaho ian-.s- 16.5 1.280 72.1 92.1 
Sheridan ...... AW ViOstuw hee 15.6 1.025 68.1 727, 
IVIGLCLGr ais stajavare'e Colon... 13.8 863 60.3 62.1 
Orange ./..... (eet Ton ee 13.8 1.231 60.3 88.6 
Raleigh: 2... Wie Wikio e sn E34 922 58.5 66.3 
IEICE heeclersiiveisie's IV Selects 13.0 807 56.8 58.1 
Benton! s.1. «er Orer ais ess 11.6 .990 50.7 Y pie 
Bagi t oer wisieieaie NWishiseerta <2 10.8 .932 47.2 67.1 
MIO oe ce sl ecsieie INe@oMexc. O12 1.048 40.2 75.4 
Beaverhead ...Mont. ..... 6.7 .650 29.3 46.8 
Pend Oreille...Wash. ..... 5.9 608 25.8 43.7 


* Salem, the sixteenth county in both series = 100. 
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so that it will be clear to the eye, it will be necessary to con- 
vert both sets of figures to a comparable basis. Probably 
the first method that would occur to most people would be 
to see how widely the two sets of data fluctuate from their 
average. Unfortunately, our membership ratio is made up 
of a series of percentages and in this particular case it 
would be incorrect to average this column of percentages. 
Since it is not possible to use the ordinary arithmetic average 
as our base, let us turn to another type of average—the 
median, which is simply the value of the middle case in any 
series of numbers. Here again we strike a snag, since our 
sample includes thirty-two cases and therefore no county 
falls exactly at the middle point of either series. It so hap- 
pens, however, that Salem County, with a membership ratio 
of 22.9 per cent. and an attendance interest ratio 
of 1.390, ranks sixteenth in both groups. Since this is prac- 
tically the middle case in both sets of data, let us use this 
typical county as our base. 

Having settled upon Salem County as the base in both 
cases, we are now in a position to determine the percentage 
variation of both series from this mid-county value. In 
order that the two series may be upon strictly comparable 
bases, let the membership ratio and our attendance interest 
ratio in Salem County each equal one hundred. Then work 
out the per cent. of variation of every other county from 
this base. In this way the two series can be translated into 
strictly comparable terms. Such figures, which are known 
in statistics as “index numbers,” are shown in columns three 
and four of the table. The former column presents varia- 
tions in membership ratios and shows that if Salem’s mem- 
bership ratio of 22.9 per cent. is considered as 100, then 
Addison County, with a membership ratio of 23.7 per cent., 
or in other words, with a ratio 3.5 per cent. higher than in 
Salem County, has an index number of 103.5; and so on 
throughout the entire list of counties. In like manner, 
column four presents similar index numbers for our at- 
tendance interest ratios. 

Having converted the membership ratios and the at- 
tendance interest ratios into comparable index numbers, we 
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are now in a position to find out to what extent they show 
the same amplitude of variation. If they both fluctuated 
to exactly the same extent, there would be a one to one cor- 
respondence between our two series of index numbers. 
For example, we should find that in Sheboygan County, 
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CHART VI—VARIATIONS IN ATTENDANCE INTEREST RATIOS COMPARED 
WITH COMPARABLE VARIATIONS IN MEMBERSHIP RATIOS IN THE 
32 COUNTIES 


where the membership ratio is roughly twice as high as in 
Salem, the attendance interest ratio would also be doubled; 
and that in Benton, Oregon, where the membership ratio 
is only half as high as in Salem, attendance would also be 
halved. This, however, is not the case as is clearly seen in 
Chart VI, which plots the two series of index numbers side 
by side. This graph shows that on the whole each of the 
counties having the highest membership ratios has appre- 
ciably lower attendance interest ratios, while every one of 
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the counties with comparatively low membership ratios de- 
votes a considerably larger amount of time to church for 
each inhabitant.* 

Thus the facts force us to the opinion that the amount 
of time that people devote to their churches does not vary 
from county to county to the same extent as do member- 
ship ratios. Between the highest and the lowest county there 
is less than a four-and-one-half-fold difference in attend- 
ance interest, while membership ratios show more than a 
tenfold variation. The conclusion is unavoidable. The 
interest of Protestant population in their churches, if meas- 
ured by monthly attendance, is much more uniform than 
membership figures would lead us to believe. From a so- 
ciological standpoint this is a significant fact, because it 
shows that the hold of the church upon the people is more 
constant throughout the rural areas of America than has gen- 
erally been believed. In other words, people in rural areas 
attend church with greater uniformity than they join it. 
For this reason, we feel that the attendance interest ratio 
is a better index of the place of the church in the life of 
an area than are membership ratios. In addition, it has 
another decisive advantage. This attendance index can be 
applied to individual churches, while membership ratios can- 
not. In most cases it is entirely impossible to find the pro- 
portion of members to inhabitants for any given church, be- 
cause the population area for which the church is responsi- 
ble cannot be accurately defined. Parish lines hopelessly 
overlap. Our attendance index, on the other hand, can be 
used to test an individual church, for it can be employed to 
see how the church’s aggregate monthly attendance interest 
bulks in relation to its membership. In this way our at- 
tendance data furnish a new unit for measuring the indi- 
vidual church. This new yardstick will be actually applied 
in Chapter VIII. 

4The fact that attendance ratios do not fluctuate so widely as the 


membership ratios in our thirty-two counties can be still more precisely 
demonstrated by working out the coefficient of variability for the two 


sets of data, using the standard formula V = = X 100. In this ease 


the coefficient for our attendance index is 34.2 compared with 52.0 for 
our membership figures, 
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FACTORS AFFECTING ATTENDANCE INTEREST RATIOS 


Thus far we have tested the two customary methods of 
comparing churches and have found them wanting in cer- 
tain respects. We have therefore developed a new standard 
for measuring the church based upon the aggregate monthly 
attendance at church. This attendance index when worked 
out for the thirty-two typical counties has shown that re- 
ligious interest as indicated by attendance at church does 
not vary from county to county to nearly the same extent 
as membership ratios might lead one to believe. But they 
do show variations which, at a maximum, reach four-and- 
one-half-fold. The rest of this chapter, therefore, will be 
devoted to an effort to determine some of the influences 
that bring about these differences. For one thing, density 
is a factor. It is far easier for a man to attend church 
when the building is just around the corner than when it is 
so far away that it takes half a day to go and return. Now, 
by and large, our counties: with the smallest densities are 
the ones in which the Protestant populations tend to go to 
church least. This tendency becomes clear if we correlate 
our attendance index with the total density of the white 
population in the town and country areas of our thirty-two 
counties. In this case, the coefficient is +.37 +.10. Total 
density figures, however, are decidedly influenced by the 
number of towns included within the area. The open coun- 
try areas of a county may be very sparsely settled, but if 
there are one or two towns located within its borders the 
average density may be quite high. In reality, however, dis- 
tance is a factor that in the main influences the attendance 
of only those people who live in the open country. We 
could hardly expect one townsman to attend church far 
more regularly than another simply because he lived a 
block or two nearer the church. In other words, the effect 
of density is limited very largely to open country inhabi- 
tants. 

One may therefore assume that the best way to determine 
the influence of density upon attendance is to correlate the 
attendance interest ratio of a county’s open country churches 
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TABLE XVII—MONTHLY ATTENDANCE INTEREST RA- 
TIOS COMPARED WITH DENSITY OF THE WHITE 
POPULATION IN THE VILLAGE AND OPEN COUN- 
TRY AREAS OF THE 32 COUNTIES 


S 
eee 
= 8 
& SS 
ef 22 
County State ta Ra 
Beaverhead ..Mont. .... 3,524* 4,636 
SOM sieys'as'e N. Mex... 5,370 14,501 
Hughes ..... So Dee. hg SOMA so 
Sheridan ....Wyo, .... 1,975 * 8,037 
Gem. ....20. daar sce 567 4,216 
Pend Oreille .Wash. ... 791 * 6,240 
Weld sccess Colo. .... 4,022 42,152 
Monroe .....- Gages s «s-cieut SOAumO, TOA 
PLICO ries «cc's WiSi esses 1,279 13,865 
Benton ...... Ores ...<> 8S: 7,055 
Siac ities wisace Wash - 1,774. 20,708 
Wayneseencs Mo. oe 775. (53,003 
olayadersisice si Towa = 563. T1055 
Sedgwick ...Kans. .... 904 19,935 
Stanislaus) 11 Caleey. sicicc 1,450 30,328 
Atchison ....Mo. 4 528 “11,134 
Colbert c.ca%s laos unc | POLSn ES SOF 
Addison ..... Witse wisete.naeer SOM TOOLS 
jennings «...Ind.. ..:.. 383 10,088 
Durham ..... NiiGoagsar OL2i eO\700 
OPange Fy casstls) Gece si 390 12,258 
Blount ...... Tenn 571 109,521 
Orange ...... Calicaae 795 28,870 
Tompkins >.<..N. Y: .... 476 18,237 
Hardin ...... Ohio 473 18,949 
Rockwall ....Texas 149 6,015 
ator secre Midas ssie 442 21,116 
Sheboygan ...Wis. ..... 521 25,541 
Raleigh’ 1... Vina: 597 32,640 
Colambia i. as bala ore an 479 28,326 
Salét “Seine IN Gs Tirtecmcurs 343 20,720 
Miami “isc. ¢ Qiionesea. 408 25,956 


* Excluding 


Forest Reserve territory. 


Square Mile 


Density per 
Estimated 


rH 
w 


2.7 


11.6 
11.7 
16.8 
19.6 
20.1 
20.9 
21.1 
21.9 
24.6 


31.4 
31.4 
34.2 
36.3 
38.3 
40.0 
46.4 
478 
49.0 
54.7 
50.1 


63.6 


Population 
Total 
& Altendance 


Protestant 
© Interest 


4,340 
9,643 
2,235 
8,088 
4,113 
5,859 
39,876 
6,184 
12,044 
7,573 
19,155 
12,772 
7,940 
15,729 
25,172 
10,444 
13,372 
14,511 
9,286 
9,453 
12,160 
19,052 
25,492 
16,049 
18,760 
6,887 
19,279 
21,272 
31,106 
25,493 
10,477 
25,385 


Attendance 
Interest 
Ratios 


0.202 
0.791 
1.384 
0.365 
0.281 
0.608 
0.863 
1.890 
0.474 
0.990 
0.639 
1.368 
1.886 
2.232 
1.280 
1.351 
0.848 
1.347 
1.316 
1.160 
2.489 
1.870 
1.149 
1.628 
1.257 
1.935 
1.724 
2.139 
0.760 
1.857 
1.390 
1.905 
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with the density of population in the same area. But, be- 
cause sO many open country members attend village 
churches, it is probably better to include in such a correla- 
tion both village and open country areas. In our thirty-two 
counties, let us therefore compare attendance with density 
in the areas having population centers of 2, 500 or less. The 
Bere of the counties on this basis is shown in Table 


TAT 


1.610 
1.407 AAS 
98) 
562 t 


Under!l0 10-20 20-30 30-40 40-50 50 & Over’ 
Density to the Square Mile 


CHART VII—RELATION BETWEEN ATTENDANCE IN- 
TEREST RATIOS AND THE DENSITY OF THE WHITE 
POPULATION IN THE VILLAGE AND OPEN COUN- 
TRY AREAS OF THE 32 COUNTIES 


This table shows that on the whole the most sparsely 
populated counties are the ones in which people attend 
church least, the actual coefficient between density and at- 
tendance interest being +.47+.10. In other words, the 
greater the density, the greater the monthly time contribu- 
tion of individual inhabitants devoted to church. Even this 
correlation would be considerably higher were it not for 
the fact that after a certain point is reached, increased 
density apparently ceases to be an aid to church attendance. 
The trend is clearly shown in Chart VII. 
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This chart shows that in counties in which the density 
of population is less than ten persons to the square mile, 
the monthly individual attendance interest of the inhabi- 
tants averages a little more than half a service a month; but 
in those counties in which densities range from ten to 
twenty persons a square mile, the attendance interest 
jumps to nearly one service a month, and continues to rise, 
although at decreasing rate, until it reaches a maximum in 
the counties whose densities range from forty to fifty per- 
sons. But the counties in the last group, in which densities 
exceed fifty people to the square mile, show a decrease in 
the attendance interest ratio. This may be owing to the 
competition with commercial amusements which can hardly 
function in communities in which the population is less 
dense. In very sparsely settled areas, on the other hand, 
density is a hindrance because of the distances people have 
to travel to attend church. 

The-exact trend presented by our chart should not be 
interpreted too literally. The number of counties is too 
small to base final conclusions upon them. Nevertheless it 
does seem clear that up to a certain point, density is a real 
factor in limiting church attendance. It is one thing to attend 
church when it takes only five or ten minutes to go; it is 
quite another thing when the church is many miles away. 

The distance to church as a deterrent to attendance is 
closely tied with another limiting factor—the opportunity 
for attendance which the church affords. That some coun- 
ties offer greater opportunities to attend church than others 
offer is clearly seen in Table XVIII which shows the num- 
ber of Sunday services of worship monthly for each 1,000 
Protestant inhabitants. 

This table shows that there is a three-and-one-half-fold 
variation in the number of Sunday services for each 1,000 
inhabitants. If all these counties were equally populated 
and equally old, it might be assumed that any lack of op- 
portunity to attend church was the fault of the people in 
any given area; for in these circumstances it could be argued 
that if the people were really interested in the church they 
would have provided churches to attend. It is not true 
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nevertheless that all of our thirty-two counties have had 
equal opportunities to establish churches. Our table shows 


TABLE XVITII—NUMBER OF SUNDAY SERVICES OF WOR- 
SHIP MONTHLY FOR EACH 1,000 PROTESTANT IN- 
HABITANTS IN THE 32 COUNTIES 


Services 
per 1,000 
County State Protestants 
pLioiarp kciilsty set erepoirel News sac lciovocias ersioia & isletoiere nesses nine © bov'e wie 18.3 
Sedgwick ........ ScArt GMS) eae ni eestor ease ak utc con 17.8 
Wddisonieesecaca-. SV ete atinra eicjarei cies acotelalveicvneraeielc sine’ ers ine) tO.0 
Hugchesees) occ SPPDIME RE: latch ion ine hermetic re hak ie 16.9 
layer Oe siocion ee ee MOR grata seteratare istsle eg wre ace bee ieso re a atelateio ste 14.7 
JAECHISONG Jee ace. o.e NEO Sees ae sha) Secrcienie siniciastsMiswan ois wines wie 14.4 
artord aye ctesce c. INE orct otsce, win aids are Toren Intes actavers aveln Gielene ovine 14.0 
IMONTOG. toclec's o ove MG eo etexcrote ehh ois oe ahiskow saa de wtenieles bos 13.8 
Genttet oO sec WicheiMirera ee ceteris sraviees Gaye ers oaniaeioiale ore aicies 13.5 
Wrayilel 22. cc sees Giteets castes edie ave Selene ee eee Sie ee 13.5 
Orange’ co .ces ses BNE Coes ea eerste ater atin vigor e tie eee 12.9 
Rockwall le cscs «0° ERs Aecisass cISaT Risin kine sit oe nee aio ait 12.5 
Columbial..c6. 00: MPA fray We Sinkeisin sahoatee aa Teiase pee alee be te 12.3 
CRIES rw eyats aero ere ofa avn os claves credo dis horas aie a ctoiels 12.2 
MIGaINIOG. 2 wea sete oe OOM ce ak cmos soesie aioe pase unis aae's II.5 
Sheboygan ....... WHS gece arinah spies oleae Naveed II.4 
Mat Gitte Scere GG) atm ieicesscions oe acaie SMe rea clarelo 2k hae syne IL. 
Stats ats w cet .sic.e.< Cala eerie et ted Genetic sie pists ike 10.9 
Galent esasesercr ses UNDEre Davai sre rereisia'c a oimicsiieteus’ exaust neste os ore ond ¢ oho 10.5 
Blount 33. se ose DETTE: Fale Wicca baeiieeooreniee Cet eooe 10.4 
BEntOtiaate. cic aes Ore erarrerch aetna Siac ee cea aee 9.8 
ORange aocck wasn oe ats saraiectis ire eieieee ae aon ts w temic aes 9.2 
Mar hati. c.~ 2 a-0s Neate Ord oi is iRise a oh Sins Sed Bolielte 79 
Wield te cttosteyieree sa CONE Se tosh stakceeio Se ak Ceinalatars levers 7.9 
Skagiticaoe cs easter WVIASH ra Seis Silane sce atiemioats ai mejelsivice:s xs 74 
Colbertees - es. eas'.s DAMM teas sisted vatGheawt se ai o's athislavs 7.0 
Union sies ct sae eiels No Gae nace way aya aaereee Ce aie eate 6.8 
rice mi aime neers VG Uae RRA Teen stal ate tite occu chwicfeun. 9) 8 acrid 'e 6.5 
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Sleridanerccwceciae EN Vsy Oem tanre re ite os ateroteroteiete sisi Si tie aa e'e/s\aiei 5.7 
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Raleich: 4.255 s\ees ANN SMmii came ears ne Oy Peete ay NE Srato cari lales ancose am 5.2 


that in general the newly settled, sparsely populated coun- 
ties are those in which these opportunities are most lacking. 
In part, therefore, the poor showing of these counties can 
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be accounted for by the limited opportunities to attend 
church which they afford. Here then is an argument for 
furthering church extension. In the light of all the facts, 
it seems highly probable that church interest in these areas 
could be appreciably increased provided they were supplied 
with additional church facilities. Because of the semi- 
pioneer conditions in these areas, the inhabitants themselves 
are hardly in a position to bear the full expense of such a 
policy of expansion. From the standpoint of organized re- 
ligion it is, therefore, only reasonable and just that the na- 
tional denominational boards should assist local groups to 
organize new churches. 

It is, of course, impossible to tell what part of the poor 
religious showing of these counties results from lack of 
opportunities to attend church, and what part is owing to 
the lack of religious interest on the part of the inhabitants; 
but granting that a sparse population and extreme youth 
are detrimental factors to church development over which 
the individual inhabitants have little or no control, we are 
forced to the conclusion that differences in religious inter- 
est of the members from county to county vary even less 
than our attendance interest ratios would indicate. In 
other words, if people from county to county had equal op- 
portunities to attend churches, they would probably partici- 
pate in their services with even greater uniformity than at 
present. 

But this conclusion in no way invalidates the use of at- 
tendance interest as an index of church life. All we are 
trying to point out is that the place of the church in the 
life of an area is influenced in part by such purely environ- 
mental factors as density and age, and therefore that dif- 
ferences in church development from one locality to an- 
other should not be attributed entirely to the interest (or 
lack of interest) of the church members themselves. 


PART II: COMPARING INDIVIDUAL 
CHURCHES 





Chapter VI 
COMPARABLE CHURCHES 


The first part of this study was an attempt to analyze 
various standards for measuring churches. In the course 
of this discussion, a new yardstick was developed, based 
upon the average number of services a month that people 
devote to the church; for it is believed that in many re- 
spects attendance is a better unit for measuring church life 
than either money contributions or membership ratios, 
which in the past have been the two bases of measurement 
generally employed. 

In contrast with Part I, the purpose of this part of our 
study is to correlate different series of data in order to 
find, if possible, some of the tendencies that operate in the 
field of the rural church. What, if any, are the effects of 
efvironment upon a church? Why do certain types of 
churches contribute more money than do other types? 
These are the specific questions with which this phase of 
the study deals. 

The possible factors that influence the life of a church 
may be classified under two main heads: (1) environmen- 
tal and (2) internal. Before proceeding therefore to com- 
pare two or more churches in order to discover the dif- 
ferences produced by factors within the churches them- 
selves, it is essential that we should make sure that they 
are operating in comparable communities, otherwise it will 
be impossible to tell whether differences between them are 
owing to factors within the churches themselves or to out- 
side influences. To illustrate, suppose a church situated in 
an old established New England village of 2,000 or 2,500 
inhabitants were to be contrasted with a struggling mission 
located in a frontier community of 300 or 400 persons. In 


this case it would be impossible to tell what part of the 
123 
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variations between them was owing to differences among 
the communities and what to differences among the 
churches. Therefore, if we are to ascertain the internal 
factors that make for differences between churches, it is nec- 
essary to confine our comparisons, so far as possible, to a 
group of rural churches operating in strictly comparable 
communities. But when are two communities comparable? 
When the cases are as extreme as the ones just mentioned, 
the problem is simple. Clearly these churches are not in 
the same class; but where shall we draw the line? 

It is our belief that in the past grave errors and injustices 
have been committed by indiscriminate comparisons between 
churches. Until a decade ago it was the custom for de- 
nominational executives to compare one church with an- 
other irrespective of their geographical location, and even to- 
day this practice is all too common among many denomina- 
tions. It was Dr. Warren H. Wilson who first called to the 
attention of church boards the need to discriminate between 
regions in the making of comparisons of this sort. For 
example, he pointed out that it was unreasonable to expect 
the same results from a church located in the Range coun- 
try, as from one in a prosperous mid-western area. With 
the Interchurch the practice of regional comparisons was 
firmly established. For this purpose the United States was 
divided into nine major regions known as Colonial States, 
the South, the Southern Highland section, the Middle West, 
the Far West, the Prairie, the South West, the Range and 
the Pacific Coast. 

In addition to region it also became customary to group 
town and country churches according to the population of 
the communities in which they are located. On this basis 
they are classified into three types known as town, village 
and open country churches. These distinctions have been 
followed in the rural studies previously published by this 
Institute. 

Thus it becomes evident that region and density are two 
environmental factors generally recognized as directly af- 
fecting church life. Moreover, Part I of this study would 
confirm this opinion, for it was there demonstrated that 
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membership ratios vary regionally and that attendance in- 
terest is affected by density of population. Therefore, in- 
dividual churches to be compared with one another, in 
order to find the internal factors that make for differences 
between the churches, should all be situated in the same 
major region of the United States with relatively the same 
density of population. 

It is our contention, however, that in addition to these 
two criteria—region and density—it is necessary to take into 
account four other factors: (1) the economic conditions, 
(2) growth and decline of population, (3) race, and (4) 
occupation. Economic prosperity is an environmental factor 
that is extremely important; but one that has been generally 
neglected in making church comparisons. Certainly it is 
unfair to expect a church in the cut-over timber lands of 
northern Wisconsin and Michigan to do as well as one ina 
prosperous farming community a few hundred miles farther 
south. Yet if region and density are the only criteria for 
comparing churches, such injustices can easily occur; for 
both churches may be located in communities in the same 
major area and in comparable population centers. 


THE EFFECT OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


It is our conviction based upon the evidence present in 
Part I, that economic conditions have a decided influence 
upon church life. Chapter II, for example, has shown that 
financial contributions to churches show a pronounced 
tendency to increase as economic conditions improve. Thus 
in order to be sure that increased contributions to one 
church are owing to an increase of religious interest on the 
part of the members and not to economic differences, it is 
essential that the two churches be in equally prosperous 
areas. 

Our emphasis upon economic factors in church life 
should not be misinterpreted as indicating a belief that in- 
stitutional religion is “economically determined.” It is ap- 
parently not true that the amount of time that people de- 
vote to their churches tends to be greater in a wealthy com- 
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munity than in a poor one. Indeed, it can be proved sta- 
tistically that this is not the case in our thirty-two counties. 
In Chapter III it has been shown that average farm values 
are a reasonably reliable index of the economic prosperity 
of village and open country areas. By subtracting the 
amount of time contributed to town churches from the total 
monthly attendance interest of each county, it is relatively 
easy to find the attendance interest ratio of the Protestant 
population in village and open country. areas. If then the 
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CHART VIII—CORRELATION OF ATTENDANCE INTEREST 
RATIOS AND AVERAGE FARM VALUES IN THE 32 
COUNTIES 


average farm value is correlated with the attendance in- 
terest ratio, the coefficient of correlation is +.06 +.12. 
This is a very low correlation ratio and indicates that there 
is no tendency for the two sets of data to fluctuate to- 
gether ; that is to say, there is no tendency for the church, 
as measured by our yardstick of attendance interest, either 
to increase or to decrease in importance as the economic 
conditions change. This lack of a definite trend is shown 
graphically in Chart VIII. If instead of farm values 
we use estimated cash incomes as our index of pros- 
perity, our coefficient is +-.14 +.12. The conclusion is clear 
that the amount of time that people devote to their churches 
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is not economically determined. Inhabitants of a poor 
county are just as likely to devote a relatively large average 
amount of time to church services as are inhabitants of 
rich counties. This is a very important point, for it indi- 
cates that economic considerations do not affect the religious 
life of an area in the way that many people have supposed. 

Economic conditions, however, decidedly influence the 
financial side of church life. More than that, they directly 
affect the factors in a church’s program dependent upon 
local contributions. For example, the quality of the 
church’s pastoral leadership, while not directly a financial 
matter, is in a large part dependent upon the prosperity of 
the community in which the church is located. This state- 
ment can be proved by working out the proportion of resi- 
dent ministers to churches in counties of varying wealth. 
For this purpose let us again turn to the ninety-six coun- 
ties used in Chapter II and III, and let us begin by group- 
ing them according to their economic prosperity as indi- 
cated by average farm values. In the first group we will put 
ail the counties whose farm values are less than $5,000; in 
the second, those in which the values are from $5,000 to 
$10,000, etc. Then let us work out the proportion of resi- 
dent ministers to churches in each group. The actual figures 
are given in Chart IX and show results for village and open 
country churches combined. 

This chart shows that the poorer the counties the smaller 
the proportion of ministers who are resident. In counties 
whose farm values are under $5,000, only one out of six 
ministers in the village and open country areas is resident ; 
or, in other words, is a pastor who lives within the parish 
area of his church. But in counties whose farm values are 
$20,000 or over, more than half the ministers are resident. 
The tendency becomes even more significant if the com- 
parison is limited to full-time ministers only, that is, to 
pastors with no other occupations who devote their full 
time to a single church. In this case only 3 per cent. of 
the rural ministers in the poorest counties are full-time 
men, while the proportion is nearly one-third in the richest 
counties. This means an elevenfold differential between 
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the counties of the poorest group and those of the richest, 
and bears out the contention that as counties become more 
and more wealthy an ever-increasing proportion of the 
churches can afford to pay for the services of a full-time 
minister. Curiously enough the chart shows that the pro- 
portion of part-time resident pastors varies far less than 
that of full-time men. In the ninety-six counties here con- 
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sidered, the fluctuation in this respect is only from 13.6 per 
cent. to 24.9 per cent., or less than a one to two variation. 
The reason for this is simple. As the county becomes more 
prosperous, certain of its churches that formerly had non- 
resident ministers can afford part-time men; but at the same 
time a nearly equal number of churches that formerly had 
part-time ministers can afford full-time pastors. As a re- 
sult, the ratio of part-time ministers is less affected by 
changes in wealth. 

Our conclusion then is that the richer the county, the 
larger the proportion of ministers who are full-time resi- 
dent. The tendency has a real bearing on church policy. 
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It has long been a slogan among church executives that 
every church should have a resident minister. This is prob- 
ably a legitimate ideal; but it should be recognized that 
prosperous communities can attain the ideal far more readily 
than can those in poorer areas. Board secretaries might 
just as well face the fact that in poor counties this ideal is 
almost unattainable, unless, of course, it is made possible 
through Home Mission Aid. In view of the facts, it seems 
especially important that the available ministerial leadership 
be wisely distributed in poor counties. Instead of aiming 
at having as the standard in these areas, “a resident minis- 
ter for every church,” it might be better to have as the 
goal “a resident minister for every community.” At least 
this idea would have the merit of being within the realm of 
possibility; and this is a real advantage since a standard 
that is totally unattainable is not even stimulating. With 
proper cooperation between denominations, it should be 
possible to approximate the standard of a resident minister 
in every community. 

Since the proportion of resident ministers is apparently 
so largely affected by economic conditions, it is important 
to take this fact into consideration when comparing the re- 
ligious interest of two areas. It has long been customary 
to use the per cent. of resident ministers as a basis of com- 
paring the religious life of two counties. For example, to 
mention but one of a number of similar illustrations, Mr. 
Hermann N. Morse, when contrasting the ministerial leader- 
ship in Columbia County, Pennsylvania, and Harford 
County, Maryland, writes as follows: “Columbia County’s 
100 churches command the service, in whole or in part, of 
only thirty-eight ministers. ... All but seven of these 
men serve at least two churches each, the largest circuits 
containing six churches. 

“Harford County makes a much better pastoral record. 
Seventy-one churches there are served by thirty-nine pas- 
tors, only two of whom do not give full time to the ministry. 
The other three churches are of the denomination of 
Friends who customarily are without a paid ministry. Here, 
therefore, the ministers average but 1.8 churches per man. 
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Moreover, there are eleven ministers serving but a single 
church each and only twelve serving more than two.” * 

The italics are our own, but they emphasize the point. 
Harford County is supposed to “make a much better show- 
ing” than Columbia County; but does it? True, its churches 
have a large proportion of resident ministers; but is this 
not owing to greater economic prosperity rather than to in- 
creased religious interest? The Maryland County is con- 
siderably more prosperous than its neighbor in Pennsylvania. 
In Harford County the average value of the farms is more 
than $11,000, while in Columbia County it is less than 
$6,000, so that on the basis of economic conditions it is but 
natural that the rural churches in the former should have 
more resident ministers than the churches in the latter, 
since they have more money available to pay for them. It 
seems clear that differences between the ministerial leader- 
ship of these two counties are explained by differences in 
wealth rather than by religious apathy in Columbia County. 
The statement, therefore, that “Harford makes a much bet- 
ter showing,” though true absolutely is not correct if one 
considers the relative sacrifices involved. If we use at- 
tendance interest ratios, rather than the proportion of resi- 
dent ministers, as the index of religious interest, the two 
counties are nearly identical. Indeed Harford County ac- 
tually makes a slightly poorer showing than Columbia 
County, for its monthly attendance interest ratio is 1.773, 
as compared with 1.857 for Columbia County. In this case, 
at least, the greater proportion of resident ministers in Har- 
ford County appears to be owing to increased economic 
prosperity rather than to increased religious interest. Of 
course, there are probably many counties in which the large 
number of resident ministers actually indicates greater re- 
ligious interest on the part of inhabitants; but the point is 
that, until we know the relative prosperity of the two areas, 
it is impossible to determine definitely what part of these 
differences is owing to the increased interest of members 
and what part to economic conditions. 

Up to this point the facts have revealed three environ- 


1The Country Church in Industrial Zones, H. N. Morse, p. 61. 
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mental factors that influence church life. These are re- 
gion, density of population and economic conditions. A 
fourth is the growth or decline in population. The effect 
of this factor has already been demonstrated in the first 
part of Chapter IV where it was proved that growth and 
decline in the church membership of town and country 
churches followed quite closely the population trends in 
these counties. This simply means that before one can 
fairly draw conclusions from the growth in membership in 
one group of churches with growth in membership in 
churches of another group, it is essential that both groups 
be located in communities where population trends are simi- 
lar, otherwise it is impossible to say what part of the growth 
is owing to the effectiveness of the churches themselves and 
what part to a natural increase in membership occasioned 
by an increase in population. To take a concrete illustra- 
tion, it wouid be wholly unfair to contrast the membership 
gains of rural churches on the Pacific Coast with those of 
churches in New England, because the town and country 
population of the Pacific Coast is rapidly growing while in 
many parts of New England it is steadily declining. It is 
not particularly to the credit of a church that it gains in 
membership if it is located in a community that is develop- 
ing by leaps and bounds; while it may be a real achievement 
for a church merely to hold its own in an area whose popu- 
lation is declining. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE FOREIGN-BORN 


In addition to the four environmental factors just dis- 
cussed, there are apparently two others that influence church 
life—the proportion of foreign-born in the population and 
the occupations of the people. Race would not be so im- 
portant if our study had not been limited to Protestant 
churches only. In the circumstances, however, it is a real 
factor because it helps to determine the relationship be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants in any community. The 
larger the proportion of foreign-born in a rural locality, 
the larger the number of Catholics bulks in proportion to 
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the county’s total church membership. This can be proved 
from government sources. The Federal Census of 1920 
gives the per cent. of foreign-born in each county of the 
United States, while the Religious Census of 1916 furnishes 
the church membership by denominations. Although these 
two enumerations were separated by approximately four 
years that interval is so short that we may properly use 
them to find the ratio of Catholics to total church member- 
ship in counties with varying proportions of foreign-born 
inhabitants. The specific questions we wish to answer are: 
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MAP III—LOCATION OF THE 220 COUNTIES 


What per cent. of the church members are Catholics in 
counties where less than 5 per cent. of the people are for- 
eign-born? What per cent. where the foreign-born equal 
5 to 10 per cent. of the population and the like? In order to 
solve this problem we selected a group of 220 counties scat- 
tered widely over the United States. Their actual distribu- 
tion is shown on the accompanying map. As there are 
3,000 rural counties in the United States, our sample in- 
cludes more than 7 per cent. of the total. Because this is 
strictly a comparative study of rural churches, our analysis 
has been entirely limited to the rural areas of these coun- 
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ties. This does not mean that our 220 cases were confined 
to counties that had no cities. In many cases it was pos- 
sible to get rural figures by subtracting population totals of 
individual cities from county totals, because the Federal Re- 
ligious Census gives specific data for all cities of 25,000 and 
over. 

At first glance it may seem strange that so few southern 
counties were included in our sample; but the reason is that 
the Religious Census does not discriminate between the 


TABLE XIX—PROPORTION OF FOREIGN-BORN TO THE 
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number of Negro and the number of white church members 
in an individual county. Since this study is confined to 
white churches it was felt necessary to throw out every 
county that had a Negro population of more than 2.5 per 
cent., because any area with more than this proportion of 
Biesrors would probably have an appreciable percentage of 
Negro church members. This meant, of course, that vir- 
tually all southern counties had to be eliminated; but as 
there are very few Catholics in the South, this limitation 
only served to weaken rather than to strengthen the trend 
we are trying to prove; for had southern counties been in- 
cluded it would have been found that generally speaking 
they have very few foreign-born and very few Catholics. 
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However, even if we confine ourselves to our sample, the 
tendency for the proportion of Catholics to increase as the 
ratio of foreign-born increases, is shown in Table XIX. 

This table shows that in the counties having less than 5 
per cent. of their inhabitants foreign-born, the Roman 
Catholics in the counties’ church membership make up 
roughly 12 per cent. Indeed, where the per cent. of aliens 
is less than I per cent. the Catholics comprise only 6 per 
cent. of the church members. As the proportion of foreign- 
born increases, however, the ratio of Catholics steadily in- 
creases until in the counties with the largest percentage of 
foreign-born the Roman Catholics equal four-fifths of all 
the counties’ church members. The actual coefficient of 
correlation is +.67 +.03. For 220 cases this is a high de- 
gree of relationship. Thus we see that the proportion of 
foreign-born in a county directly affects the ratio between 
Protestants and Catholics. 


OCCUPATION AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Finally let us turn to the occupation of the inhabitant. 
This is a more difficult influence to measure because the 
necessary data are not as yet available to prove its influence 
concretely. But long ago the theory was advanced that a 
person’s occupation affects his religious outlook. For ex- 
ample, Thorstein Veblen in his Instincts of W orkmanship 
has fully developed the thesis that a man’s attitude toward 
God, as well as his whole outlook on life, is directly in- 
fluenced by his method of making a living. The agricultur- 
ist, so argues Professor Veblen, is apt to be a religious man 
because he sees the miracles of nature all around him. He 
is constantly confronted by the uncertainties of wind and 
weather, all those aspects of life known to insurance com- 
panies as “acts of God,” and is therefore inclined to be re- 
ligious. The industrial worker, on the other hand, is in an 
entirely different atmosphere. The keynote of modern busi- 
ness is process. There is very little that is accidental or 
mysterious in the workings of a great industry, Things 
move relentlessly from causes to effects, and from effects 
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to causes. Thus the worker in this field is a materialist ; 
and therefore, so it is argued, the industrial worker is less 
apt to be religiously inclined than is the agriculturist. 
There is no need of our going into the argument further. 
This Institute, in connection with an investigation of the 
American village, expects to study at greater length in the 
near future, this hypothesis that occupation is a factor in 
church life. There is, however, one bit of evidence that can 
be presented at this time, which bears out this thesis. Early 
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in 1920 the Town and Country Division of the Interchurch 
World Movement made a house to house canvass in Forest, 
Ohio, a village of 1,143 inhabitants, located in Hardin 
County, in the west central part of the State. This inquiry 
ascertained not only the religious connection of each inhabi- 
tant, but his occupation as well. In this case, therefore, it 
has been possible to study the interrelationship of church 
membership to occupation. For the purpose of this study 
the gainfully employed inhabitants were divided into four 
classes known as (1) unskilled laborers, (2) skilled and 
semi-skilled, (3) business and professional men, (4) farm- 
ers. Chart X gives the proportion of each of these classes 
that claim church membership and shows that about twice 
as large a proportion of farmers and business and pro- 
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fessional men are church members as are found among un- 
skilled laborers. Of course, until further evidence has been 
presented, it may be stated only as a theory, not as a fact, 
that occupations influence institutional religion. However, 
the logic of the situation tends to confirm the hypothesis. 
Therefore we will make no mistake, pending further proof, 
by including it tentatively as a sixth environmental factor 
affecting church life. 

Thus far our data have indicated that region, density, 
economic conditions, gain or loss of population, racial make- 
up and occupations, are six environmental factors that af- 
fect Protestant church life in rural areas. Region appar- 
ently influences the proportion of people who belong to 
church, or in other words, the traditionalism of being church 
members. Density affects church attendance, and economic 
conditions modify the financial side of its life, while the 
gain or the loss in population has an influence in increasing 
or in decreasing the number of people who join the church. 
The racial make-up of the people determines to a considera- 
ble extent the relation between Protestants and Catholics, 
and their occupations possibly modify the religious minded- 
ness of men. 

Of course, these six criteria are not separate and distinct 
factors but are themselves interrelated. For instance, the 
density of population no doubt influences economic condi- 
tions, and these in turn react not only upon density but also 
upon such other factors as the racial make-up of the people. 
Moreover, these six factors are probably not the only ones 
that affect church life, although we feel that they are the 
major ones. At least, our investigation has failed to reveal 
any others of significance. For example, an effort was 
made to check Mr. Gill’s contention which is clearly im- 
plied in his book Six Thousand Country Churches, that il- 
literacy influences church life. Our investigation does not, 
however, bear out this conclusion. Illiteracy and attendance 
interest, for example, show a coefficient of correlation of 
only +.10 +.12, while illiteracy and the ratio of churches 
to white rural Protestant population give a coefficient of 
only —.18 +.12. Both of these ratios are too low to indi- 
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cate trends. In view of the evidence it is felt that the six 
environmental factors just enumerated are probably the most 
important outside influences affecting church life. 


THE OPEN COUNTRY SAMPLE 


Having demonstrated the half-dozen most significant en- 
vironmental influences outside the church that tend to mod- 
ify its life, we are now in a position to define what is meant 
by “comparable communities” from the religious standpoint. 
In the light of the previous discussion our answer must be: 
two churches are comparable when they are located in the 
same major region of America; in communities having 
much the same density of population; in places that are 
equally prosperous ; where population trends are comparable, 
the racial make-up of the inhabitants much the same, and 
where the occupations of the people are alike. 

With these factors in mind a search was made through 
the files of the Interchurch World Movement for the largest 
possible group of churches comparably situated in all these 
respects. After carefully analyzing the available material, 
it was found that the most inclusive sample could be se- 
cured for a group of open country churches situated in the 
Middle West, especially in Ohio. As to density, all the 
churches were limited to communities in which the popula- 
tion averaged twenty or more people to the square mile. This 
figure was chosen as the dead line because, as is indicated 
by Chart VII, density does not appear to be a limiting factor 
after that point has been reached. Moreover, all of the 
communities chosen had relatively stationary populations 
over the last ten years. Regarding the racial make-up of 
the people, no church was included if it was situated in a 
community where more than io per cent. of the inhabitants 
were foreign-born; because, as Table XIX shows, this per 
cent. means that only a small minority of the church mem- 
bers are Catholic. Finally, as to occupation and economic 
conditions, churches were limited to agricultural communi- 
ties in which farm values averaged not more than $30,000 
nor less than $10,000. The fact that a community was 
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The upper map shows the distribution by counties of the 323 churches 


situated in Ohio, the lower map gives the location by states of the 26 
churches outside of Ohio. 
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primarily agricultural was secured from the community 
schedules of the Interchurch World Movement, while the 
range of farm values was limited by selecting typical com- 
munities in counties whose farm values, as given by the 
Federal Census, were between these two extremes. 

On this basis it was possible to secure a group of 349 
churches comparably situated. Their actual distribution is 
shown in Map IV, while their denominational affiliations are 
as follows: 
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* The proportion of Methodist churches in this sample may appear 
unduly tigh but according to figures published by Gill and Pinchot in 
Six Thousand Country Churches, 36 per cent. of all the white Protestant 
churches in rural Ohio are of this denomination. This compares with 
43 per cent. in our sample. 
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Here then we have a group of approximately 350 churches 
located in highly comparable situations. Since all are lo- 
cated in similar communities, it is safe to assume that dif- 
ferences between them are owing to factors within the 
churches themselves rather than to outside influences. The 
following chapters of this part of the study will be devoted 
to an effort to analyze these churches in order that we may 
discover some of the factors that bring about differences 
among them. 


Chapter VII 
CHURCH FINANCE 


Having assembled a group of 349 similarly situated open 
country churches, the next step is to compare different types 
in an endeavor to find some of the factors within the 
churches themselves that make for differences between the 
churches. Take the question of membership. Does the fact 
that a church has many members, or that it has few mem- 
bers, influence other aspects of its life? This is a question 
that has led to endless discussion among church men. One 
group has argued that the denominations should encourage 
the development of churches of large membership, while 
others have been equally certain that churches of smaller 
membership are preferable. Thus far the argument has 
been conducted almost entirely on a subjective basis, so that 
neither side has been able to convince the other. Let us see 
whether it is possible to deal with this matter objectively. 
We will begin with the question of contributions. How, if 
at all, does the number of members a church has, affect the 
average individual donations of its members? 

Part I has already shown that a most important factor in 
determining the contributions of members to their churches 
is difference in economic prosperity. The tendency, which 
has already been demonstrated in Chapter II, is for average 
individual contributions of members to increase as the 
wealth of the region increases. But this tendency is not a 
determining factor in the churches here considered; for all 
are located in communities whose economic conditions are 
to a high degree similar. Not only are they situated within 
the same major region, where farm values are much the 
same, but they are situated in communities dependent largely 
upon agriculture as their chief source of wealth. In short, 


all have much the same economic foundations for their 
141 
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existence. This means that variations in average contribu- 
tions among different types of churches are not traceable 
to differences in the economic prosperity of the areas. This, 
indeed, was one of the main considerations upon which the 
communities were selected. 


THE EFFECT OF MEMBERSHIP 


Since economic conditions are constant, we must turn to 
other causes to explain fluctuations in the average contribu- 
tions of members of these churches. Does the fact that a 
church has a small membership mean that its members give 
more money or less money than the members of a large 
church? Obviously the total contributions are less in a 
church of small membership than in one with many mem- 
bers; but in the small church are the average contributions 
of individual members more or less? To answer this ques- 
tion we must limit ourselves to the money the church itself 
raises ; for clearly it would be unfair to credit a church with 
funds its members had not themselves contributed, such as 
the amounts received from its denomination in the form of 
Home Mission Aid. For much the same reason, income 
from endowment should also be eliminated, for here again 
we are dealing with funds the church members themselves 
do not contribute. 

In addition to the money eliminated because it comes 
from sources outside the local church, there are the contribu- 
tions for new buildings, which, even though raised in part 
at least by the church members, must be left out of account 
when we are comparing the average individual contributions 
of members of two churches. Generally speaking, a new 
building is an unusual outlay that demands unusual contribu- 
tions. During the year when the new building is under con- 
struction, expenses of this sort naturally tend to raise the 
average contributions. It is, therefore, unfair to compare 
the per capita contributions of a church that is putting up a 
new building with the contributions of one that is not; for a 
few years later the second church may be involved in a simi- 
lar expense while the first is not. 
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It might be argued that expenditures for this purpose tend 
to neutralize one another in a comparison of several hundred 
churches. If our sample were many times its present size, 
this would probably be the case; for it would follow through 
probability and chance that the churches of one size-group 
would not do disproportionately more building than those of 
another. But, in the case of the 349 churches with which 
we are now dealing, it so happens that during the year 
prior to the survey the churches with fifty to 100 members, 
and those with 150 and over, actually did considerably more 
building than churches with fewer than fifty members, and 
than those with 100 to 150. This, of course, tended to raise 
the average individual contributions of members of the first 
two groups in relation to those of the second two. The 
amounts spent for new buildings by the churches with 
fewer than fifty members each, was zero; those having from 
fifty to ninety-nine members each, spent $2.25 a member; 
the 100 to 149 group contributed an average of $.67 a mem- 
ber for this purpose, while the average for the churches 
with over 150 was $5.40. It may be that churches of a 
certain size usually erect more new buildings than others; 
but certainly these figures do not indicate a definite trend. 
Therefore the amounts raised for new buildings have been 
entirely excluded in all cases. If then we take the contribu- 
tions that the local church itself raises for purposes other 
than the construction of new buildings, what do we find? 
Table XX gives the answer for 329 of our 349 churches. 
The other twenty had to be eliminated because the necessary 
data were lacking. 

In this table, and indeed throughout this part of the re- 
port, churches were classified according to their resident 
membership, as this seemed the fairest basis for comparing 
one church with another. In Part I, it will be recalled, we 
employed active membership figures, because there we were 
dealing with groups of churches in all parts of the United 
States and therefore wanted to use a membership figure that, 
so far as possible, would mean the same thing from one 
locality to another. For that purpose active membership 
figures were best. When comparing individual churches 
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within the same region, however, it is significant to include 
the “dead wood” as well as the active members ; otherwise 
a church with a relatively large number of inactive mem- 
bers might make a disproportionately good showing. For 
this reason, our individual comparisons of churches are 
based upon resident membership figures. 

From this table it is evident that the larger the church the 
larger its total budget ; but that as far as individual contribu- 
tions are concerned, the members of small churches give 


TABLE XX—AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF 329 OPEN 
COUNTRY CHURCHES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
SIZE OF MEMBERSHIP 





‘Average 
Number of Total No. of 

Resident No. of Resident Average Contributions of 
Members Churches Members A Church A Member 

R= Oies lars crstereie 101 33 $ 474.79 $14.21 

Ta Rin. chests Pies 18 346.06 19.07 

25-49 sees 80 37 508.59 13.59 

BO 0977 x sie en's 126 72 851.48 11.76 

TOO=E49" tenons 79 118 1,290.61 10.91 

150 and over... 23 179 2,109.42 11.79 

Matalin ules. 329 79 $ 920.23 $11.78 


more on the average than the members of churches with 
large enrollments. In churches with fewer than fifty mem- 
bers the contribution is $14.21 a member, while in those 
with fewer than twenty-five it is $19.07. This compares 
with $10.91 for the churches with memberships of from 
100 to 150 and $11.79 for the largest size-group; and it 
means that it takes on the average nearly two-thirds more 
money from each member to operate the churches that have 
fewer than twenty-five members than to operate churches 
that have memberships of 150 or more. 

The explanation of this lies in the fact that the small 
church, from a purely financial point of view, is an expen- 
sive operating unit. The ordinary church program requires 
that members secure the services of a minister and keep the 
church building in repair, besides meeting certain denomi- 
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national assessments. If the membership is very small, these 
few people must meet these basic requirements or disband. 
Thus, in a church of small membership, giving on a rela- 
tively large scale is a necessity ; while in a church with many 
members the expenses are spread over the larger number 
and therefore involve less cost to the individual. 

Curiously enough this explanation is much the same as 
that we discovered when contrasting the average contribu- 
tions of individual members in rich and in poor counties. 
It will be recalled that in a poor county the need of making 
large financial sacrifices was pressing. Only by giving a 
relatively high proportion of their total income could the 
church members in impoverished regions maintain them- 
selves as a church. Fundamentally the same situation pre- 
vails between churches with few members and similarly 
located churches with many members. As the church 
membership increases, the need for the _ individual 
member to make large financial sacrifices becomes less and 
less immediate; because even relatively small contributions 
from a large number of members produce more actual 
money than larger individual contributions from few peo- 
ple. This hypothesis is further borne out if we break up 
the contributions to see how the money is actually ex- 
pended. 

Table XXI summarizes the annual budgets of the 329 
churches grouped according to number of members. Let 
us study separately each item entering into this state- 
ment. The first column, labeled “salaries,” gives the aver- 
age cost of pastoral leadership for churches of varying 
size, and shows that although the amount paid for the 
services of a pastor steadily increases as the membership 
of the churches becomes larger, these increases do not keep 
pace with the growth in membership; so that the individual 
members of the church with fewer than fifty members pay 
nearly 75 per cent. more for this item than is paid by the 
average member of a large church. The same is true of 
“upkeep.” By this term is meant the cost of keeping the 
building in repair, lighting and heating the church, etc., etc. 
Here again the individual member of the church of small 
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membership is forced to pay considerably more than is paid 
by a member of a church with many members. For exam- 
ple, per capita maintenance expenses are nearly three times 


TABLE XXI—AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDIVID- 
UAL MEMBERS DEVOTED TO SALARY, UPKEEP AND 
BENEVOLENCES IN 329 OPEN COUNTRY CHURCHES 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SIZE OF MEMBERSHIP 


AVERAGE FoR A CHURCH 


Missions 
Running Expenses and Total 
Number of Sal- Benevo- Sur-  Contri- 
Members © aries* Upkeep Total lences plus butions 
149 36 owas $281.20 $ 76.47 $ 357.67 $114.43 $ 2.60 $ 474.79 


I-24 ... 205.99 78.92 284.91 60.91 24 346.06 
25-49 ..- 300.95 7582 376.77 12848 3.34 508.59 
BO=100.0 Siom. cial 452.51 150.12 602.63 238.35 10.50 851.48 
TOO=140) <i. 606.76 216.08 912.84 358.84 18.03 1,290.61 
150 and over.. 859.30 290.76 1,150.06 919.32 40.40 2,109.42 


Motal are t.teis $487.01 $153.18 $640.19 $276.85 $1219 $029.23 


AVERAGE FOR A MEMBER 


THAG eens $8.42 $2.29 $10.71 $3.42 $.08 $14.21 
TOA ae L135 4.35 15.70 3.36 OI 19.07 

DE-AO ves UEOsOF 2.03 10.07 3-43 09 13.59 

SO OOM eras are er Ores 2.07 8.32 3.29 FS 11.76 
TOOS1AO! Gast «01s 5.80 1.83 7.72 3.03 .16 10.91 
I50 and over.. 4.80 1.63 6.43 5.14 22 11.79 
chotalae an $6.17 $1.94 $8.11 $3.51 $.16 $11.78 


_* These figures do not include gifts or perquisites paid in cash or in 
kind but they do include the negligible number of cases in which pay- 
ments in kind are a part of the minister’s salary. 


as much in a church of fewer than twenty-five members, 
than in a church of 150 or more, being $4.35 in the former 
and $1.63 in the latter. 

In the next column, the two items, “salaries” and “up- 
keep,” have been combined under a heading “total running 
expenses.” These figures show that even though a church 
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with few members spends only approximately $350 for these 
items, the average cost to the individual member is $10.71. 
The churches of largest membership, on the other hand, 
can afford to pay more than $1,150 for the salary of the 
minister and the upkeep of the building, while the cost to 
the member is appreciably less, being only $6.43. The actual 
coefficient of correlation between the number of members 
of a church and its average individual running expenses a 
member is —.34 +.03. For a sample of 329 cases, this in- 
dicates a significant trend. To meet these expenses the 
church with fewer than fifty members must pay 60 per cent. 
more a person than the large churches; while the churches 
with fewer than twenty-five members have to pay more than 
twice as much. This is true despite the fact, as we shall 
prove later on, that the large church is able to command far 
more adequate leadership than is the small church. 

Turning next to “missions and benevolences” we find that, 
with the exception of the group having the largest member- 
ship, the average individual contributions of members are 
remarkably uniform. One might imagine that the smaller 
churches, because of the large per capita running expenses, 
would have less money available to donate to denomina- 
tional enterprises. This is not the case, however, to any 
appreciable extent. The churches with fewer than fifty 
members contribute more money a member than those with 
from fifty to 100 members, or than those with 100 to 150 
members. The largest churches are the only ones that show 
a material increase in the average individual donations of 
their members for this purpose. At least a partial explana- 
tion of this rather surprising phenomenon lies in the fact 
that a small church, in spite of its increased running ex- 
penses, is usually asked to contribute exactly the same 
amount of money a member for these items as a large 
church. 

In the light of this analysis, it would seem advisable for 
church boards to increase their per capita assessments on 
the churches with the larger memberships. Certainly a big 
church can as well afford to give considerably larger appro- 
priations, as a small church can now afford to meet its pres- 
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ent assessments. Suppose, for example, that the members 
of these 329 churches, small and large alike, should make an 
average individual contribution of $14.13, which is the 
amount, excluding an average surplus of eight cents, that 
the members of churches with fewer than fifty persons now 
contribute. Then, assuming that running expenses were to 
remain unchanged, the per capita amounts available for 
benevolences, as contrasted with the present expenditures 
for this purpose would be as shown in Table XXII. 


TABLE XXII—ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL CONTRIBU- 
TIONS OF INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS DEVOTED TO MIS- 
SIONS AND BENEVOLENCES IN 329 OPEN COUNTRY 
CHURCHES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SIZE OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


Number of Present Expenditures Possible * Expenditures 
Members A Member A Member 
PmRAQie S Seas ae eee eee $3.42 $3.42 
BOS.O0 w oiieinwsw tie ce estakinie 3.29 5.81 
TOOLTAG shactetsictcveta anes eae 3.03 6.41 
MSONaANG COVERS: ccteantancete 5.14 7.70 


* If each church gave $14.13 a member, which is the average amount 
now contributed by churches with less than 50 members. 


On this basis the actual expenditures of these 329 churches 
to benevolent enterprises would be increased 78 per cent. 
This table undoubtedly presents an impossible ideal; but the 
ideal can be attained in part by a change in the method of 
apportioning money for benevolent purposes. Since it is 
clear from the analysis that the large churches are able to 
meet increased per capita obligations, it might be desirable 
to assess them in accordance with a sliding scale, so that 
churches of large membership would be asked to give larger 
donations a member than small churches. 

Thus far we have shown that churches with few mem- 
bers cost appreciably more per capita to operate than the 
large churches; and therefore that, on a financial basis, 
small churches are relatively expensive operating units. 
Secondly, that a large church, compared with the small 
churches, does not live up to its maximum financial possi- 
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bilities. Of our 329 open country churches, at least, this 
is true. 


CHECKING CONCLUSIONS 


For the purpose of checking these conclusions, it was de- 
cided to turn to other groups of churches so that we might 
see whether the same tendencies would again show them- 
selves. As our first checking sample, we selected a group 
of 100 churches situated in communities in which farm 


TABLE XXIII—COMPARISON BETWEEN THE AVERAGE 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF TWO GROUPS OF OPEN COUN- 
TRY CHURCHES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR 
ee OF MEMBERSHIP AND THEIR ECONOMIC LO- 

ATION 


Churches Located in Counties Where Average 
Farm Value Falls Between 








$5,000-$10,000 $10;000-$ 30,000 
Average Contribu- Average Contribu- 

Number of tions of tions of 

Members A Church A Member A Church A Member 

T= 40! ae ops co ee $ 446.67 $13.36 $ 474.79 $14.21 
BO OG Maton wack ertaa 680.69 Q.1I 851.48 11.76 
BOO=14O uo as eee 1,055.64 8.95 1,290.61 10.91 
150 and Oversc. =. 1,499.45 8.41 2,109.42 11.79 
ns ital eee tea See $741.89 $9.57 $920.23 $11.78 


values were appreciably lower than in the communities of 
the church group just discussed. In every other respect, 
however, these churches and those of the other sample were 
comparably situated. Indeed, they were nearly all taken 
from the material gathered when the first sample was being 
selected, but which had to be discarded because economic 
conditions as indicated by farm values fell below the stand- 
ard set as the minimum. All of them are, however, churches 
in the Middle West, most of them in Ohio, in open country 
communities of about the same density of population, where 
farming is the main source of income and where a large 
majority of the people are native-born. The only real dif- 
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ference between the two sets of churches is that in the 
former group, all were located in areas where farm values 
fell between $10,000 and $30,000, while all in the present 
group are situated where average farm values fall between 
$5,000 and $10,000. If the previous conclusions be correct, 
we should expect these two groups to show the same ten- 
dencies, except that the members of the churches in the sec- 
ond sample would give less money because the churches are 
located in less prosperous areas. This is exactly what is 
shown in Table XXIII, which presents side by side summary 
figures for the two samples. 

This table makes it clear not only that members of the 
churches in the poor communities give less money than their 
more prosperously situated neighbors, but also that in the 
second sample, just as in our earlier one, the churches of 
small membership contribute more money a member than 
the larger ones. Here then we have additional evidence 
both that economic conditions directly affect church life and 
that on a per capita basis small churches are more costly 
to operate than are large ones. This particular proof of the 
effect of economic conditions upon church finance is espe- 
cially convincing because the churches in both samples are 
located in communities alike in every respect except their 
economic status. Indeed, to a large extent, the two groups 
of churches lie side by side. This means that differences 
between the two sets of churches could not be owing to dif- 
ferences in religious tradition or to regional differences in 
church life. The only reasonable explanation is that they 
are brought about by variations in economic prosperity. 


THE SMALL-VILLAGE SAMPLE 


Turning now to a second checking sample, it was decided 
to select another group of churches that in every respect 
would be comparable to the original 349 churches, except 
that this new set should be located in villages rather than in 
open country communities. The aim here was to ascertain 
whether churches situated in slightly different environments 
would show the same tendencies as the open country 
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churches, or different tendencies. According to definition, 
a village is a population center having between 251 and 
2,500 inhabitants, so that we would have been justified in 
including any churches located in places of this size pro- 
vided the other factors, such as region, racial make-up of 
population and economic conditions, were comparable. In 
selecting this sample, however, the term “ village” was lim- 





MAP V—LOCATION OF THE 331 SMALL-VILLAGE CHURCHES 


ited to places of between 251 and 750 inhabitants. This 
restriction was made because we wish to be absolutely cer- 
tain that any differences between the churches are owing to 
factors within the churches themselves or, in other words, 
are not due to fluctuations in the environmental situation. 
At present we do not know whether a village of 2,000 or 
2,500 inhabitants is religiously comparable with a village of 
say 500 population. In order, therefore, to be on the safe 
side, the term “village” was restricted to places having be- 
tween 251 and 750 inhabitants ; because it was felt that small 
villages that varied only between these extremes would be 
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more strictly comparable. The actual location of the 
churches utilized in this small village sample is presented 
in Map V. The number of churches included is 331, all but 
thirteen of which are located in Ohio. As to denominations 
they are as follows: 


BA MUISt tore ie weiss tre oe elec -. I5 Methodist * 
ONEISHAN ese ce cence ee 16 Pr@ (ou the sortaes cia letere er I 
ChurchwoLsGhrist os... </pis = 14 Methodist Episcopal ..... 115 
Churchiof; God. 2025 saeco 6 Methodist Protestant .... I0 
Congregational”... ... <2 sie Or “Nazarene sie eis es on ee I 
Disciples of Christ ........ 53. @ Presbyterian a. acc «ais «2 ane 29 
Evangelical Association .... 10 Progressive Brethren ...... 4 
WriendSais occ acc es ea pines, Wan RR EORIRRE | 4502 cert «neat 15 
International Holiness ..... 2  iWnited Brethren’ 22.2.2... 35 
ientheransace cots oss eee 20:) _Wniversalist poccs <0 os «eo nex I 
Mennonite rs + isc e 3% oeeie 4 — 
Total sees ecoe So esbe 331 


* The proportion of Methodist churches in this sample may appear 
unduly high but according to figures published by Gill and Pinchot in 
Six Thousand Country Churches, 36 per cent. of all white Protestant 
churches in rural Ohio are of this denomination. This compares with 
38 per cent. in our sample. 


We are now in a position to inquire whether the tendencies 
found in our open country churches appear again in these 
331 small-village churches. Since all the churches are lo- 
cated in communities having the same economic foundation, 
we can again assume that differences in money contributions 
are not owing to differences in the prosperity of the areas 
in which the churches are situated. 

An analysis of these churches on the basis of their mem- 
berships, reaffirms the tendency of the small church to give 
more money a member than the large church. Indeed, the 
differences are even more marked than in the open country 
sample, as is evident in Chart XI, which plots for each size- 
group the “usual” contributions a member raised by the 
local people themselves. 

Here we find the church with fifty members giving nearly 
two-thirds more per capita than the one with 200 members, 
which again furnishes proof of the tendency for the individ- 
ual to give in proportion to his responsibility for the con- 
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tinuance of the church. The difference between small and 
large churches is again made clearer by breaking down the 
total contributions into their constituent elements, as in 
Table XXIV. 

This table shows very clearly that the average member’s 
share of the expenses necessary to run a church decreases 
as the number of members of the church increases. In the 
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CHART XI—RELATION BETWEEN AVER- 
AGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL 
MEMBERS AND SIZE OF CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP IN 331 SMALL-VIL- 
LAGE CHURCHES 


matter of salaries, the per capita cost of ministerial service 
for a church of over 200 members is less than half that of 
the churches of very small memberships. Nevertheless, the 
large church can afford to pay $1,150 for ministerial leader- 
ship, while the smaller can afford approximately only $325. 
The advantage of the church of large membership is also 
seen in connection with “upkeep.” Where a church with 
fewer than fifty members must spend $2.34 a member for 
this purpose, the larger church can cut this item to $1.70. 
If we actually correlate the average individual contribu- 
tion of members devoted to running expenses, with the num- 
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ber of members of the church, the coefficient is —.37 +.03. 
This again shows a significant trend. 

The conclusion is clear. The number of members which 
a church has is a factor that directly influences the financial 


TABLE XXIV—AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDIVID- 
UAL MEMBERS DEVOTED TO SALARY, UPKEEP AND 
BENEVOLENCES IN 331 SMALL-VILLAGE CHURCHES 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SIZE OF MEMBERSHIP 


AVERAGE FOR A CHURCH 


g & 

2 8 = 
es 2 ~ Lure 
2m 2 ss =~ s = 
Number of Running Expenses id ey ae Se: 
Members Salary Upkeep Total SES SQ i 
I-49 «..--- $ 326.01 $ 70.68 $ 306.69 $ 75.22 + $4.00 $ 475.91 
I-24 .. 166.63 35.31 201.94 3840 + 7.72 248.06 
25-40. .= 4000T “207 Ate. 457.02) S02 3t aa eee 581.70 
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I0O-I49 ..... 756.81 314.52 1,071.33 500.05 + 13.66 1,504.04 
150-199 ..... 963.19 360.54 1,323.73 667.42 — 35.65 1,955.50 


200 and over. 1,147.52 453.61 1,601.13 964.92 — 50.56 2,515.49 


Total ... $731.91 $282.79 $1,014.70 $465.71 —$10.00 $1,470.41 


AVERAGE FOR A MEMBER 
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side of its life. In churches of small membership, giving 
becomes a life or death matter to the church, and the in- 
dividual members therefore make comparatively large sacri- 
fices ; while in a church of large membership, the costs of 
operation are borne by a larger number and thus less money 
is required from each member. 
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EFFECT OF LEADERSHIP 


The size of a church’s membership, although important, 
is not the only cause of the differences in the average indi- 
vidual contributions of church members. Indeed, the num- 
ber of members is a factor that has scarcely been recog- 
nized as a determinant of per capita donations. In the past, 
a church’s leadership and the financial systems employed, 
have been the factors particularly emphasized as making for 
differences. It has been repeatedly shown that churches 
with resident ministers give considerably larger contribu- 
tions a member than ones with non-resident men, and that 
churches with “efficient” systems of finance give more than 
those with inefficient systems. 

The usual way of demonstrating the effect of leadership 
upon finance is to contrast the average individual contribu- 
tions of members of a group of churches having resident 
ministers with similar contributions from a group having 
non-resident pastors. For instance, B. Y. Landis, in Sedg- 
wick County, Kansas; @ Church and Community Survey, 
writes as follows: 


In each village church having a resident pastor, the rate of annual 
per capita contributions is $24.19; where the pastor is non-resident, 
it is $22.18. . . . In each open country church with a resident pastor, 
the rate of per capita giving is $39.40; where the pastor is non- 
resident it is $17.84. 


The implication is that the differences between the two 
types of churches are owing solely to the presence or ab- 
sence of resident ministers; but to prove that leadership is 
the only cause of the difference between these two averages, 
it must be shown that the two groups of churches are alike 
in all essentials except with respect to the presence or ab- 
sence of resident pastors. Yet are these two groups thus 
similar? May not size as well as leadership be a factor 
making for differences between them? It is apparently true 
that the extent of a church’s pastoral leadership is owing 
largely to the number. of its members, so that churches with 
resident pastors generally have larger memberships than 
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those without resident ministers. The relation of large or 
small membership to ministerial leadership is shown in Table 
XXV. 

_ These figures make it evident that the smaller the church 
membership the smaller the percentage of resident ministers. 
In the open country churches, the proportion of resident 
ministers jumps from 14 per cent. in the churches with 
fewer than fifty members, to 78 per cent. in the group of 


TABLE XXV—PROPORTION OF RESIDENT MINISTERS 
IN CHURCHES OF VARYING MEMBERSHIP 


Churches 
“329 Open Country 331 Small-Village 

With Without With Without 

Resident Resident Resident Resident 

Number of Minister Minister Minister Minister 
Members No. % No. % Nove Yo Novae 
TAQ ei ts 15 14 92 = 86 Or 22 32 78 
I-24 2 8 23 92 3 23 Io 77 
25-49 ... I3 16 69 84 6 2r 22 79 
5O- 90 ...... 38 31 86 69 58 58 42 42 
100-149 ...... 4I 55 34 45 63 75 21 25 
150-199 ...... 18 78 5 22 53 90 6 10 
200 and over.. ... aa 46 08 I 2 
Otero. US S45 aire OG 229 «= «69 102 31 


largest membership; while in the villages the range runs 
from 23 per cent. in the smallest churches to 98 per cent. 
in the largest. The conclusion becomes evident. The fact 
that a church has a resident minister is determined 
to a considerable extent by the number of mem- 
bers the church has. Thus when one compares the per 
capita contributions of churches with resident ministers 
and those of churches without resident men, one is in real- 
ity (although not aware of the fact perhaps) taking into 
consideration not only leadership but the number of mem- 
bers as well. For example, an analysis of our 329 open 
country churches shows that the average membership of 
the churches with non-resident ministers is 66, while the 
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average of those with resident pastors is 104 persons. In 
the small-village sample, the “non-resident” churches have 
an average membership of 72, compared with 153 in our 
resident-minister group. In other words, the churches with 
resident ministers are nearly twice the size of those with 
non-resident men. This fact alone would lead one to expect 
that the average individual contributions of members of the 
two groups would differ since, as already proved, the larger 


TABLE XXVI—AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDIVID- 
UAL MEMBERS DEVOTED TO SALARY, UPKEEP AND 
BENEVOLENCES IN OPEN COUNTRY CHURCHES 
THAT HAVE RESIDENT MINISTERS COMPARED 
WITH CONTRIBUTIONS IN SIMILAR CHURCHES 
THAT HAVE NON-RESIDENT MINISTERS 


Salary Upkeep  Benevolences Total 
Non- Non- Non- Non- 
Number of  Resi- Resi- Resi- Resi- Resi- Resi- Resi- Resi- 
Members dent dent dent deni dent dent dent dent 
BAO a asters $11.00 $ 8.34 $3.30 $2.01 $4.80 $3.47 $19.19 $13.82 


I-24 .. 24.00 10.71 2.78 5.23 3.907 3.90 30.75 1084 
25-40 soo LOTT GOEL “3.34 1:53 4.05 3.42 18.40 “13.0T 

50- 990 ..... FD ny Jee Oo eee A A Le 8.02 6 E3747 tO OF 
IOO-149 ..... 61030 4.60 27 toa) 38h -20le 1201 6.80 
750 and over. 5.27 268 182 (67 5.80 2.4% 12.00 ‘5.06 


(In every case the pastors of these churches devote their full 
time to the ministry.) 


the membership the less the average contribution of the 
members. Thus it is evident that the number of members 
and the leadership may both be factors that affect the aver- 
age contributions of church members. 

To determine the effect of leadership upon individual 
donations it is necessary, therefore, to eliminate differences 
with respect to the number of members. This can be done 
most easily by limiting the comparison to churches that are 
strictly comparable with respect to membership. In order to 
make our comparisons still more precise, let us confine them 
to churches whose pastors devote their full time to the 


ministry. 
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Table XXVI shows that the average individual contribu- 
tions of the members of churches with resident pastors tend 
to be considerably higher than those of similar churches that 
employ non-resident men. Moreover, these increases can- 
not be wholly explained by the fact that it takes more money 
to employ a resident than a non-resident minister; for the 
churches with resident leadership give appreciably larger 
donations a member to “upkeep” and “benevolences” as well 
as to “salaries.” The same tendencies are present in our 
village sample, as is evident in Chart XII. 


Wumper Salary Upkeep Benevolences 
Ntemberss ; | fe 


6 - as 
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100-149 





@M—EChurches With Resident Minister. 
@a Churches With Non-Resident Minister. 


CHART XII—COMPARISON BETWEEN THE AVERAGE IN- 
DIVIDUAL DONATIONS A MEMBER OF SMALL- 
VILLAGE CHURCHES WITH RESIDENT AND WITH 
NON-RESIDENT MINISTERS 


Of course, the differences in these average contributions 
of individual members can be accounted for in part by the 
fact that the churches with resident pastors are probably 
ones with relatively enthusiastic and interested members; 
otherwise they would not go to the expense of hiring a 
resident man but would content themselves with’ a less ex- 
pensive non-resident leader. Despite this fact, however, 
there is little doubt that the minister himself tends to ac- 
count for part of these differences in the average donations 
of the members. In other words leadership, although 
closely interrelated with membership, is itself a factor that 
causes individual contributions to vary. 
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LEADERSHIP AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


As leadership is an important factor influencing the aver- 
age individual contributions of members, it is essential that 
we reconsider for a moment the interrelationship of a 
church’s total membership and its per capita contributions, 
since our earlier discussion of this point did not take into 
consideration variations in the amount of pastoral leader- 
ship of the churches of different membership groups. There- 
fore, the question may arise whether the differences in 
average individual donations, which in our earlier analysis 
were attributed to differences in total membership, were not 
Owing, in part at least, to differences in leadership. A glance 
at our last table and chart makes it obvious, however, that in 
both our resident and non-resident groups of churches, the 
average contributions of individual members devoted to sal- 
ary and upkeep, decrease as membership increases. Indeed, 
the tendencies seem even more marked than in Tables XXI 
and XXIV where similar averages were shown for all 
churches—resident and non-resident combined. Fortunately 
the method of correlation makes it possible to ascertain with 
certainty whether the tendencies really are more marked or 
not. All that is necessary is to correlate total church member- 
ship and average individual contributions, first for the group 
of churches with resident ministers and then for the non- 
resident group; and then to compare these results with the 
coefficient based upon all churches combined. As before, 
let us limit the comparisons to the per capita amounts of 
money devoted to running expenses only. On this basis the 
coefficient, which for all open country churches was 
—.34 +.03, becomes —.39 +.05 for those with non-resident 
pastors, and —.46+.06 for the resident group. In the 
village sample, the coefficient, which for all churches was 
—.37 +.03, becomes —.45 +.15 for churches with non-resi- 
dent men and —.54 +.04 for the resident group. In other 
words, we find that the degree of interrelationship between 
the number of church members and per capita contribu- 
tions is closer when the comparison is limited to churches 
with resident ministers or to those with non-resident minis- 
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ters, than when the comparison is based upon all churches 
combined. Indeed, there is good reason to believe that the 
more nearly similar the leadership of the churches, the 
higher the coefficient of correlation between the number of 
members and the average individual contributions of mem- 
bers. For example, it was possible to correlate the interre- 
lation of membership and individual donations in a group 
of sixty-two small-village churches, each of whose pastors 
devoted his full time to one church. In this case the co- 
efficient of correlation rose to —.62 +.05. Thus, it becomes 
evident that if we take into consideration the difference be- 
tween churches in the matter of pastoral leadership, the 
tendency for per capita contributions to decrease with in- 
creasing membership becomes more, rather than less, pro- 
nounced. 


EFFECT OF FINANCIAL SYSTEMS 


A final factor remains to be considered—the influence of 
financial systems upon individual contributions. This is a 
second influence that has been constantly held up as an im- 
portant factor in determining the average amount of the 
contributions of members. It has often been “demon- 
strated” that the presence or absence of an “efficient’’ finan- 
cial system has a very decided effect upon the average annual 
per capita contributions. This term “efficient system” is 
usually applied in the case of a church that tithes, or to one 
that employs a budget for all monies raised and an every- 
member canvass. 

The customary way of demonstrating the influence of 
such systems is to compare the average individual contribu- 
tions of a group of churches that have efficient financial sys- 
tems, with another group of churches that do not. This 
procedure is entirely correct, provided it can be successfully 
maintained that the presence or absence of such a system is 
the only important point of difference between the churches 
of the two groups compared. But it often happens that 
other factors creep into these comparisons and influence the 
final result to such an extent that the figures give a dis- 
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torted impression. For example, it happens that the 
churches with resident ministers employ efficient systems of 
finance to a larger extent than do the churches with non- 
resident pastors. This is the case in at least both of our 
samples and means, of course, that an average group of 
churches with efficient systems usually has a larger propor- 
tion of resident ministers than a group with inefficient sys- 
tems. It follows, therefore, that the average contributions 
of individual members of the churches with efficient systems, 
when compared with those with inefficient systems, will be 
influenced by this fact as well as by the financial system 
employed. In other words, any difference between the two 
averages is the result of at least two variables, so that to at- 
tribute the entire difference to the effect of financial sys- 
tems alone is decidedly misleading. 

In addition to the residence of the minister, the number 
of members is also a factor in the situation. An analysis 
of our two samples shows that the larger its membership, 
the more likely a church is to have an efficient system of 
finance. Here, then, is another factor that influences the 
average individual contributions of churches with efficient 
financial systems, as contrasted with those having inefficient 
systems ; and it means that before it is possible to determine 
accurately the effect of system upon church finance, it is 
important that the two groups of churches be comparable 
both as to their total membership and as to the extent of 
their pastoral leadership ; otherwise differences between them 
that are attributed to the presence or absence of an efficient 
system of finance may in reality be owing to differences in 
the number of members or in leadership. 

Actually to determine the effect of system, a search was 
made through our village and open country samples for the 
two largest groups of churches strictly comparable as to loca- 
tion, membership and leadership, but which nevertheless 
differed in respect to the systems of finance employed. On 
this basis, seventy-two open country churches with non-resi- 
dent ministers were found whose membership in every case 
fell between fifty and 100, but which differed in their finan- 
cial systems ; forty-two having efficient systems, while thirty 
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had not. A comparison of these strictly comparable groups 
shows that the former annually contributed $11.59 a mem- 
ber, while the latter averaged $10.25.1. In other words, the 
difference between these two averages is roughly one-eighth ; 
and this indicates that “system,” although important, is 
somewhat less of a factor in church finance than has gen- 
erally been assumed. Of course, this conclusion is tenta- 
tive. There are too few cases for us to base any final con- 
clusions upon them. The principle involved, however, is 
extremely important. It is almost impossible to pick up any 
statistical analysis of church data without being struck by 
the fact that effects are attributed to one particular “cause” 
which on further analysis are seen to be the resultants of a 
number of different causes. For example, the facts have 
shown that the number of members a church has, as well as 
its leadership and the system of finance employed, are fac- 
tors influencing the average individual contributions of mem- 
bers. These factors are not separate and distinct “causes,” 
however, but are themselves closely interrelated. The num- 
ber of members helps to determine the extent of a church’s 
pastoral leadership; and this in turn influences the financial 
systems employed. In an effort to isolate the effect of any 
one of these elements in church finance, therefore, it is es- 
sential that the churches of the two groups compared be 
alike in all essential respects except as to the presence or ab- 
sence of the particular factors under consideration, other- 
wise effects that are really the product of two or more dif- 
ferent causes will be attributed to one cause. But the three 
factors of size, leadership and the system of finance un- 
doubtedly go far to explain differences both in the total and 
in the per capita contributions of similarly situated churches. 


1In detail, the differences between the two groups are as follows: 








Churches with Churches with 
Efficient Inefiicient 
Financial Systems Financial Systems 
Average membership of churches.... 73 72 
SS BLAEY Nan hey a ee $ 6.07 $ 5.52 
Ripkeepo. (disc sic ene ye een meee 2.46 1.88 
Benévolentestns.. cc noe eee 3.06 2.85 
Total contribution) ....-6.06 Gen ee $11.59 $10.25 


Chapter VIII 
ATTENDANCE AND PROGRAM 


The last chapter showed that from a strictly financial 
point of view, a church of large membership is a less expen- 
sive operating unit for the individual member than is a 
church with few members; which means that the average 
member of a small church gives more money than the aver- 
age member of a large church. Moreover, these in- 
creased donations show greater self-denial; because all the 
churches are located in communities in which economic con- 
ditions are much the same, so that there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the increased contributions of the members in 
small churches are owing to their situation in wealthier 
communities, and therefore to the ability of their members 
to give increased contributions with less sacrifice than the 
people in larger churches. Thus we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the smaller the membership of a church, the 
larger the financial sacrifices of its members. 

This immediately raises the question whether the mem- 
bers of the small church do not take more interest in their 
institution than the members of the larger church. Cer- 
tainly they contribute a larger proportion of their means. 
Does it follow that the little church gains an allegiance and 
devotion from its members that the large church does not 
command ? 

Unfortunately we cannot measure directly such intangibles 
as the devotion that people accord to any institution. It is 
impossible to tell, except in an impressionistic way, whether 
the members in one type of church take more interest in its 
services than the members of another type take in it. More- 
over, if some one were to argue that it is the large church 
that secures the greatest interest, all that one would have to 


do to refute the statement would be to deny it. Since both 
163 
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assertions are merely matters of opinion, there is, scientifi- 
cally speaking, no use of carrying the discussion further. 
Neither side can prove its point. 

However, it is possible to handle the question indirectly. 
One can judge people objectively by their actions. If a 
group of men and women claim to be interested in the 
church but seldom attend its services, we may well question 
whether their devotion is as vital as that of a similar group 
of people who attend more regularly. This assumption is 
particularly valid in rural areas where there are relatively 
few other agencies to compete with the church. 


EFFECT OF MEMBERSHIP ON ATTENDANCE 


Our problem, then, is to find out whether the size of a 
church influences the extent to which the members partici- 
pate in its services. Do the members of small churches at- 
tend services more regularly than the people who belong to 
churches with large membership? Here again our index of 
attendance interest should help us. In the case of 320 out 
of our sample of 349 open country churches, we know the 
average attendance at their various services as well as the 
number of such services a month. We are therefore in a 
position to work out the average attendance interest of 
members in the churches of varying size. In other words, 
we can ascertain the average amount of time contributed to 
church by members in exactly the same way in which one 
would work out the average money contributions of mem- 
bers, except that in this case we divide the time contribution 
total, not the money contribution total, by the membership 
total. The actual data are presented in Table XXVII. 

Before commenting upon the figures, a word should be 
said about their meaning, especially as attendance units of 
this sort have not previously been employed in the analysis 
of church statistics. The first line deals solely with churches 
having a resident membership of less than fifty persons. 
This group, which includes 105 of our churches with an 
average membership of thirty-two, has an average individ- 
ual attendance interest devoted monthly to worship equal to 
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3-4. What does this mean? Simply that the monthly aggre- 
gate attendance at services of worship represents nearly 
three and one-half services a member. In other words, this 
is the way the total amount of time a month devoted to the 
devotional services bulks in relation to the membership. In 
like manner, the last column gives the relation between the 
membership and the total monthly attendance interest, and 
shows that the average amount of time a month contributed 


TABLE XXVII—AVERAGE MONTHLY ATTENDANCE IN- 
TEREST OF INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF 320 OPEN 
COUNTRY CHURCHES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
SIZE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Average Individual 
Attendance Interest 


Monthly 
Average 
Number of No. of Resident Worship All 

Members Churches Membership Only Activities 

TAO ck a eteeers chr « 105 32 3.4 ee 

PaO Lee a aie, gailaiy 26 18 4.1 9.4 

BEAD Ve ced o-sjassce 79 37 3.3 7.4 

CO=-OOC Si vas sO 125 72 2.7 5.9 

BOO= TAQ wee os ey ayes 3 119 3.0 Ey 

EEOCANG OVER = 4 c-iea« 17 179 3.2 5.6 

POU eyecare e 320 70 2.9 6.1 


to these churches is equivalent to more than seven and one- 
half services a member. 

Turning now to the table itself, it is evident that the aver- 
age individual attendance interest covering “all activities” is 
greater in small churches than in large ones. In the group 
of churches that have a resident membership of less than 
twenty-five, the total time a month contributed to the services 
of these churches represents an attendance of nearly nine 
and one-half times the membership; but this ratio steadily 
decreases with increasing membership until in the group of 
churches with the largest membership it represents only 
about five and one-half services. This would seem to indi- 
cate that just as the church with few members commanded 
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more money a member, it also secured a greater allegiance 
in time contributions. The column showing the average in- 
dividual contribution of members devoted to worship also 
bears out this contention ; because the smallest church makes 
a record about 40 per cent. above that of the general run 
of churches, having an average attendance interest devoted 
monthly to worship of 4.1, compared with an average for 
the entire sample of 2.9. Considering their opportunities, 
however, the churches of smaller membership make an even 
better record than our figures would indicate; for the mem- 


Number of 
Members Sunday Services Monthly 


150 & Over 


o 
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CHART XIII—AVERAGE NUMBER OF SUNDAY SERVICES 
CONDUCTED MONTHLY IN OPEN COUNTRY CHURCHES 
OF VARYING MEMBERSHIP 


bers in the large churches have opportunities to attend serv- 
ices of worship that the members of small churches do not 
enjoy. This difference in opportunity is shown in Chart 
XIII, which presents the average number of Sunday 
services a month for the churches of varying size. 

This chart shows that the small churches averaged slightly 
fewer than three Sunday services a month; rising to three 
and one-half in the churches with fifty to ninety-nine mem- 
bers; then jumping to 4.8 in the roo-149 classification, and 
finally reaching an average of six services in the largest 
size-group. In other words, the number of Sunday services 
a month steadily increases as the church membership grows 
larger. This tendency makes the average per capita attend- 
ance at worship in very small churches all the more sur- 
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prising, for it shows that the high attendance record of these 
churches is made in spite of the fact that they have only 
half as many services to attend as have the churches with 
150 members and over. 

The effect of a church’s number of members upon the 
regularity with which the members attend its services of 
worship can be more clearly seen if we limit the compari- 
son to churches all of which afford the same opportunities 
for members to attend. An analysis of the 320 churches 
used in the last two tables shows that 170 of them have 


TABLE XXVIII—AVERAGE MONTHLY ATTENDANCE IN- 
TEREST OF INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS DEVOTED TO 
SUNDAY WORSHIP IN 170 OPEN COUNTRY 
CHURCHES EACH OF WHICH HOLDS ONE SUNDAY 
SERVICE OF WORSHIP EACH WEEK 


Average Individual 


Number of No. of Attendance Interest 
Members Churches Monthly 

EAM aise ace + a sc ob. c REO E OE 41 4.4 
Mes AMNys Sanaa eterna ia ke he 7 6.0 
Fh AO. 2 RE aes ae 34 4.3 
CEC en oehe inc dre pee omiemeen see ee 69 20 
TOOSEAO’ Keno ee one ra Snes 50 2.3 
ESOMANG OVER* coerce Sewer eet bs ects ol Io 2 
OLAI NE cat Sale os ok Sere sea xele ss 170 2.6 


each only one Sunday service a week devoted to worship. 
All these churches, therefore, offer their members the same 
facilities to attend Sunday services of worship. Let us 
group these churches according to the total number of mem- 
bers of each, in order that we may measure the interaction 
of membership and of attendance. To make the comparison - 
still more precise, let us limit it to attendance at Sunday 
services only, since in these 170 churches the opportunities 
to go to midweek devotions vary from one church to an- 
other. On this basis, the fluctuations in attendance in 
churches of varying membership are as shown in Table 
XXVIII. 

These figures show that when the comparison is limited 
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to churches that afford the same opportunities for attendance 
at services of worship, the churches with fewer than fifty 
members each make twice as good a showing as the largest 
churches, while the churches with fewer than twenty-five 
members have an attendance record that is nearly three times 
as high. The actual coefficient of correlation between mem- 
bership and attendance interest in these 170 churches is 
—.4I +.04. The conclusion is obvious; considering their 
opportunities, the members of the small church attend its 
services with much greater regularity than the members of 


TABLE XXIX—AVERAGE MONTHLY ATTENDANCE IN- 
TEREST OF INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS DEVOTED TO 
WORSHIP IN 331 SMALL-VILLAGE CHURCHES CLAS- 
SIFIED ACCORDING TO SIZE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Average Individual 
Average Average Attendance Interest 


No. of No. of Monthly 
Number of No. of Resident Sunday Worship All 
Members Churches Members Services Only Activities 
Te lAO cee anss 4l 30 3.5 4.2 8.9 
5O= "00! kevece ve 100 75 4.4 3.3 6.8 
IOO-I4Q  ....... 84 I2I 5.5 3.1 6.1 
I50-I99 ....... 50 169 6.2 3.4 6.2 
200 and over... 47 2607 6.7 2.8 5.1 
HLotale msec 331 125 5.2 3:2 6.0 


large churches attend services in theirs. This is true in our 
sample of open country churches, at least. 

Before attempting to explain the significance of these 
facts, let us check this tendency in our sample of small-vil- 
lage churches in order that we may be sure the attendance 
trend just discovered is not traceable to exceptional circum- 
stances. The average individual attendance interest for the 
331 churches in this sample, classified according to number 
of members, is presented in Table XXIX. 

This table also shows that as the churches increase in 
membership the average individual participation of mem- 
bers decreases. Indeed, the trends are even more pro- 
nounced than in the group of open country churches. Even 
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average individual worship shows a decided downward 
trend in spite of the fact that the largest churches offer twice 
the opportunities to attend services that are offered by the 
smallest churches. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to pick out, and further 
to analyze, a sub-group of these churches that afford the 
same opportunities to attend Sunday services. of worship; 
but, as it happened, the number of Sunday services in these 
small village churches varied so widely from one to an- 
other that no considerable group with the same number of 
Sunday services could be found. Nevertheless the con- 
clusion is clear. In small churches the members attend 
services more faithfully than members in large churches 
or, in other words, the larger the church membership the 
less regularly do the members attend. 

How is this tendency to be explained? Why should small 
churches gain an allegiance that large churches do not com- 
mand? The answer seems clearly to lie in a fundamental 
psychologicai fact. The smaller the membership of the 
church, the more immediate becomes the responsibility of 
its individual members. If a small church is to keep alive, 
each member must do “his bit.” The very smallness of the 
group makes each person keenly aware of his or her obliga- 
tion. A member who does not regularly attend services 
knows that he will be missed by the pastor and by the rest 
of the members. Moreover, since the membership is so 
small, each person capable of assuming leadership can be 
given something to do that is vital to the life of the church. 
This in turn helps to increase his faithfulness. Again, the 
members of small churches will probably make great efforts 
to get non-members to attend. These incentives are not 
present in the same degree in large churches. Just as in a 
big church the need of making large financial sacrifices be- 
comes less and less imperative as the organization increases 
in membership, so also the need of attending regularly be- 
comes less and less immediate. A large church can flourish 
even though the members attend less faithfully. To a cer- 
tain extent a large church compensates for this tendency 
by increasing the number of services, or in other words, by 
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increasing the possibilities of participation ; but even in these 
circumstances, as our data have shown, the average per 
capita attendance interest of a large church does not equal 
that of a very small church. 

Here then is an argument that can be used to show that 
small churches are more effective than large ones. Cer- 
tainly, as judged by the time and the money contributions of 
their members, they gain an allegiance that large churches 
do not command. But some one may reply: “Is the per- 
sonal devotion of its members the main object of the Chris- 
tian church? Is not its principal mission one of service to- 
the community ; and, if so, is not the large church in a bet- 
ter position to serve than a small one?” 


EFFECT OF MEMBERSHIP ON PROGRAM 


In trying to answer this, let us attempt to analyze objec- 
tively the programs of our two church samples in order 
that we may see whether size of membership affects the ac- 
tivities of the church. Does a large church put on a broader 
program than is put on by a small church? Fortunately 
our yardstick of attendance gives us a quantitative unit for 
measuring church programs in such terms that the results 
in different churches can be compared. By the use of 
monthly attendance interest, it is quite easy to contrast the 
amount of time a month devoted to the various activities of 
one church with similar time contributions in another. Since 
our immediate aim is to study the interrelationship of mem- 
bership and program, let us begin by grouping according to 
size the 320 of our 349 open country churches that report 
full attendance data. Then let us work out, for churches of 
varying membership, the average amount of time devoted 
to worship, to Sunday school and to socio-religious activi- 
ties. Results are given in Table XXX. 

Before commenting on the figures, a word should be said 
about the classification employed. At first it may seem un- 
satisfactory to classify all of a church’s activities, other 
than those of worship and Sunday school, under the blanket 
head of “socio-religious activities.” This position would be 
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entirely correct were it not for the fact that the aggregate 
of such activities is very small. In no size-group does the 
time devoted to socio-religious organizations, such as ladies’ 
auxiliaries, women’s missionary societies, Boy Scouts and 
the like, equal as much as 10 per cent. of the total monthly 
attendance interest of the churches. As a first approach to 
the problem it was therefore decided not to subdivide this 
classification further. 


TABLE XXX—AVERAGE MONTHLY ATTENDANCE IN- 
TEREST DEVOTED TO WORSHIP, TO SUNDAY 
SCHOOL AND TO SOCIO-RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES IN 
320 OPEN COUNTRY CHURCHES CLASSIFIED AC- 
CORDING TO SIZE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Worship 
cH!!! 
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The figures of the table show that on the average, the 
amount of time devoted to Sunday worship is approxi- 
mately equal to the time devoted to Sunday school, and that 
it averages in the neighborhood of 200 units of attendance 
interest a month. The contributions of time devoted to mid- 
week devotional services are equivalent to a turn out of only 
sixteen persons a month; while the time devoted to socio- 
religious activities is thirty-five attendance hours monthly. 
These figures, therefore, make it clear that worship and 
Sunday school are decidedly the principal activities of these 
rural churches. On the average no fewer than 423 out of a 
total of 458 units of monthly attendance interest are de- 
voted to these two types of activities. 
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In a general way this distribution of time holds for each 
of our size-groups. On closer analysis, however, it be- 
comes apparent that there are significant differences from 
one-size-group to another; that is to say, the program of 
these churches varies with their size of membership. For 
example, the churches with fewer than 100 members get a 
disproportionately large attendance interest devoted to Sun- 
day school, compared with churches with larger member- 
ships. This can be seen by comparing the attendance inter- 
est devoted to worship with that devoted to Sunday school. 
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CHART XIV—PROPORTION OF ATTENDANCE INTEREST DE- 
VOTED TO WORSHIP, SUNDAY SCHOOL AND SOCIO- 
RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES IN OPEN COUNTRY CHURCHES 
OF VARYING MEMBERSHIP 


In the smaller churches the time contributions to Sunday 
school exceed those devoted to worship; but in the larger 
churches the situation is reversed. These differences can 
be more clearly seen by throwing actual figures presented in 
the last table into percentages, using as 100 the average 
monthly attendance for each size-group. 

Chart XIV shows that the distribution of a church’s pro- 
gram varies with its size of membership. In the churches with 
fewer than fifty members, half the monthly time contribu- 
tions are devoted to the Sunday school; while attendance at 
worship comprises only 45 per cent. of the total. In the larg- 
est churches, on the other hand, the situation is just reversed. 
The Sunday school drops to 38 per cent. of the total, while 
the time devoted to church rises to 57 per cent. In other 
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words, as the church increases in membership the relative 
importance of Sunday school activities decreases, while ac- 
tivities of worship increase in importance. The same tend- 
ency can be seen in our sample of 331 small village churches, 
as is shown in Table XXXI. 


TABLE XXXI—MONTHLY ATTENDANCE INTEREST DE- 
VOTED TO WORSHIP, TO SUNDAY SCHOOL AND TO 
SOCIO-RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES IN 331 SMALL-VIL- 
LAGE CHURCHES 
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Here again it is evident that as the church increases in 
membership the proportionate importance of its Sunday 
school activities steadily declines. Clearly the size of a 
church influences the distribution of its program. How is 
this fact to be explained? The answer leads directly to the 
fundamental weakness of the small church. With all the 
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self-sacrifice and devotion of its members, the small church 
cannot put on as broad a program as can a large church. 
The reason is obvious; the members cannot raise the money 
to pay for it or find the people to man it. The last chapter 
showed, despite its high per capita gifts, that the average 
open country church with fewer than fifty members does 
not raise $500 a year, while the church with 150 members 
or more raises more than $2,100 a church. As a result, the 
expenditures of the little church are decidedly limited. This 
is why a small church must usually depend upon a non- 
resident minister for its paid leadership. As a consequence 
its services of worship suffer. Because it must rely upon a 
part-time pastor, the small church cannot offer as adequate 
a program of worship as can a large church. The differ- 
ences between small and large churches in this respect have 
already been indicated. It will be recalled that in both our 
samples the small churches afford an average of only three 
Sunday services a month, while large churches have more 
than six. Here, then, is the explanation of the relatively 
large proportion of time devoted to worship in big churches. 
As a church increases in membership it can more and 
more easily pay for the services of a minister, and this in 
turn enables it to hold Sunday services of worship with 
greater and greater frequency. The Sunday school, on the 
other hand, declines in relative importance as the church 
membership increases, because there is no tendency for these 
activities to develop with the same rapidity. The reason is 
simple. The program of religious education can be carried 
on by voluntary leadership so that even a small church with 
its limited budget can hold a Sunday service each week. 
Since there is traditionally no tendency for a large church 
to hold more than this number of services, it happens that 
virtually all of our churches—small and large alike—hold 
one Sunday school service each week. When the services of 
worship are comparatively few, as is the case in small 
churches, this means that Sunday school activities bulk large 
in the total program of the church; but as the church in- 
creases in membership they decrease in relative importance 
because of the expansion in devotional services resulting 
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from the more adequate ministerial leadership that can be 
supported by the relatively large resources of big churches. 
In short, the larger the church membership the less is the 
church’s program hampered by lack of funds. 


SOCIO-RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS 


From the standpoint of service to the community, the 
more adequate resources of large churches are important be- 
cause with them these churches are able to put on broader 
religious programs than the resources of the small churches 
permit. Indeed, to many churchmen this is a fact of su- 
preme importance. The advocates of the “‘social gospel” 
feel that one of the church’s most important functions is the 
organizing of its members for “community service.” Con- 
cretely, this usually involves organizing various age-groups 
and sex-groups for some form of service. These are the 
activities that we have classified under the head of “socio- 
religious.” In cities, these aspects of church work have as- 
sumed relatively large proportions; but in the open country 
they are far less extensive. These socio-religious activities 
in both our samples aggregate about 7 per cent. of the total 
monthly attendance interest of a church. 

From the point of view of the community, however, the 
largest churches are the ones that put on the broadest pro- 
grams of this kind. Our previous tables have shown that 
the socio-religious activities of churches with fewer than 
twenty-five members are so small that the average monthly 
attendance interest devoted to them does not represent an 
attendance of more than a dozen persons a month; while in 
the larger open country churches this total reached between 
sixty and eighty, and in the villages, more than 100. Thus 
‘it is evident that the large churches meet, better than do the 
small ones, the organizational needs of the community in 
which they are placed. This is but natural since they have 
both a more adequate paid leadership to conduct such activi- 
ties and a larger membership from which to draw both re- 
cruits and contributions. 

Not only does the large church conduct its socio-religious 
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activities on a larger scale than does a small church, but 
also it puts on programs better adapted to the needs of the 
various age-groups and sex-groups within the community. 
To demonstrate these qualitative differences, as contrasted 
with the merely quantitative, the churches in our open coun- 
try sample were classified under three heads: (1) those hav- 
ing no socio-religious programs; (2) those having socio- 
religious programs for women only; (3) those that provide 
even broader programs, which we have grouped under the 
heading programs for “mixed groups.” Table XXXII pre- 
sents this data. 


TABLE XXXII—DIVERSIFICATION OF THE SOCIO-RELI- 
GIOUS PROGRAM IN 320 OPEN COUNTRY CHURCHES 
OF VARYING MEMBERSHIP 


Type of Socio-Religious Program 
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This table shows that one-third of the churches have socio- 
religious programs that are entirely negligible, while 44 per 
cent. limit such activities to organizations for women only, 
leaving 23 per cent., or less than one-fourth of the churches, 
with socio-religious organizations that appeal both to young 
people and women. But the large churches are the ones 
that put on the more diversified socio-religious programs. 
More than half the churches that have fewer than fifty mem- 
bers have no socio-religious organizations of any sort; 
while less than 10 per cent. have programs that appeal both 
to young people and women. In the larger churches, on 
the other hand, only 18 per cent. have no socio-religious or- 
ganizations, while nearly one-third fall in our broadest pro- 
gram classification. The implication is unavoidable. Large 
churches put on broader and more adequate social programs 
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than do small churches. This conclusion is confirmed by 
similar figures for our sample of 331 village churches, which 
are presented in Chart XV. 

Here 60 per cent. of the largest churches have socio-re- 
ligious activities for mixed groups, while only 12 per cent. of 
the churches with fewer than fifty members have such ac- 
tivities. In short, it is apparent that large churches are in a 
better position than are small ones to organize different age- 
groups and sex-groups for various forms of activity. 
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CHART XV—DIVERSITY OF THE SOCIO-RELIGIOUS PRO- 
GRAMS IN SMALL-VILLAGE CHURCHES OF VARYING 
MEMBERSHIP 


Thus our analysis brings us to the heart of the conflict 
regarding the relative merits of small and of large churches. 
This whole question, which has led to endless discussion, 
seems to depend entirely upon the question—What do you 
want a church to do? If this ideal is conceived as social 
service, then a large church is more effective than a small 
one, because it has the resources in men, money and leader- 
ship to carry on its activities, especially the socio-religious, 
on a comparatively large scale. The danger, however, arises 
from the fact that the members of large churches do not 
feel their individual church responsibility keenly. Certainly 
small churches gain an allegiance and devotion from their 
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constituency that the larger churches do not command. The 
whole argument, therefore, over small vs. large churches, 
is a question of function that cannot be settled until the 
aim of the local church has been defined. It is not the pur- 
pose of this study to define this aim but merely to point 
out the uselessness of the present argument so long as aims 
and aspirations have not been clearly stated. 


EFFECT OF LEADERSHIP 


Thus far our analysis has shown that the number of mem- 
bers a church has is a factor that decidedly influences other 
aspects of its life. It affects both the time and the money 
contributions of the members, the paid leadership which the 
church can afford, as well as the scope of the church’s pro- 
gram. In short, large or small membership is an important 
determinant of church life. This does not mean that the 
number of members is the cause of all the differences 
among churches; but it does mean that when we confine our 
comparisons to churches that are operating in highly com- 
parable social and economic settings, membership is an im- 
portant factor in accounting for such differences. 

Membership, though important, is not the only factor that 
makes for differences between comparably situated churches. 
Leadership, which itself is closely interrelated with size, is 
also a factor. For example, the previous chapter showed 
that the larger the membership, the higher the proportion 
of resident ministers. This does not mean, however, that 
membership is entirely the cause, and leadership entirely 
the effect. Rather the relationship is one of mutual de- 
pendence. If a church secures the services of a high-class, 
resident minister, he will probably see to it that the mem- 
bership grows. In other words, membership affects leader- 
ship, which in turn reacts upon membership. 

If it is true that leadership, like membership, is a cause 
as well as an effect, it too can be considered as a determinant 
of church life. It has already been pointed out, in the last 
chapter, that leadership affects the money contributions of 
a church. We will now try to find out whether it also af- 
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fects attendance and program. In order that we shall not 
attribute to leadership effects that are in reality attributable 
to membership, we will again confine our comparisons to 
churches that are strictly comparable with respect to num- 
ber of members. Moreover, as before, we will further limit 
the comparison to churches with pastors who devote their 
full time to the ministry. On this basis, let us take up the 
question of attendance. How does the presence or absence 
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of a resident minister influence the extent to which the mem- 
bers participate in a church’s services? The answer is given 
in Table XX XIII. 

These figures show that in every case the smaller churches 
secure appreciably more participation a member than the 
large ones; but, more than that, they show that in every 
size-group the churches with resident pastors secure much 
higher time contributions a member than those with non- 
resident ministers. Of course, part of the difference be- 
tween the resident and non-resident groups of churches can 
again be explained in part by the fact that the churches 
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with resident pastors are ones that probably have, religiously 
speaking, the more interested and enthusiastic church mem- 
bers. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the minister him- 
self is undoubtedly a factor that accounts for some of the 
differences between churches in per capita attendance inter- 
est. In other words, both leadership and membership help 
to determine the extent to which the members participate in 
the services of their church. 

Turning now to the church program, we find that it too 


TABLE XXXIV—AVERAGE MONTHLY ATTENDANCE IN- 
TEREST OF OPEN COUNTRY CHURCHES HAVING 
RESIDENT PASTORS, COMPARED WITH SIMILAR 
FIGURES FOR CHURCHES WITH NON-RESIDENT 
MINISTERS 
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is affected by the presence or absence of a resident minister, 
together with the number of members a church has. This 
is shown in Table XXXIV. 

From these data it is evident that even when the compari- 
sons are limited to strictly comparable membership-groups, 
the church with a resident minister has a larger program 
as judged by monthly attendance interest than has the 
church with a non-resident man... This applies to all three 
types of church services; but is particularly significant 
of the socio-religious type, because of the importance ac- 
corded to these activities by certain churchmen who empha- 
size the importance of “social service” as a major function 
of church life. Certainly our figures show that a church 
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with a resident minister devotes more time a month to socio- 
religious activities than do the churches with non-resident 
pastors. This indicates that the advocates of the “social gos- 
pel” are correct in their emphasis upon the need for every 
church to have a resident minister. As a rule, only the 
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CHART XVI— AVERAGE SOCIO-RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 
MONTHLY OF SMALL-VILLAGE CHURCHES WITH 
RESIDENT MINISTERS COMPARED WITH SIMILAR 
FIGURES FOR CHURCHES HAVING NON-RESIDENT 
MINISTERS 


churches with resident pastors have the necessary paid 
leadership to put on broad socio-religious programs. 

An analysis of our small-village sample reveals in general 
the same differences in program between resident and non- 
resident churches that are shown by our open country group. 
The average time contributions a month devoted to socio- 
religious activities by these small-village churches are pre- 
sented in Chart XVI. 

The conclusion then is that membership and leadership, 
which are themselves closely connected factors, go far to 
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explain the differences among comparably located churches. 
Of course these are not the only internal factors that af- 
fect church life. The denominational policy of the church 
is probably another element in the situation. Had it been 
possible, it would have been interesting to study the effect 
of this factor to ascertain to what extent the national policies 
of the denominations make for differences among churches. 
For example, how does the policy of the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, with its emphasis upon tithing, affect the contribu- 
tions of their churches as compared with the contributions 
of similarly situated churches of denominations that do not 
tithe. This and many other problems of the same sort 
should afford a most interesting field of study, and would 
certainly have been undertaken as a part of this investigation 
if the necessary time and funds had been available. In the 
circumstances, however, detailed inquiry was out of the 
question. But it was possible to carry the analysis far 
enough to assure ourselves that the averages for all churches 
corresponded very closely indeed with those of the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination which in each of our samples form 
the largest group of churches of any one denomination. 


PART III: COMPARING CHURCH LIFE 
PAST AND PRESENT: WINDSOR 
COUNTY, VERMONT 





Chapter IX 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHANGES IN A 
GENERATION 


Thus far this comparative study has dealt solely with the 
contemporary church. It now remains to contrast church 
life of to-day with that of yesterday. 

For this purpose the Interchurch material cannot be 
utilized since it deals largely with 1920 conditions. Of 
course, if comparable surveys had been undertaken in the 
past, it would have been possible to compare the Interchurch 
material with that of these previous studies, and in this way 
to arrive at some precise conclusions regarding recent 
tendencies in church life over a period of time. Unfortu- 
nately, earlier surveys of this sort are not available. Indeed, 
church records are so inadequate, and survey methods as ap- 
plied to the church so recent, that there are few data for past 
periods sufficiently reliable for comparison with current sta- 
tistics. 

The investigations of Rev. Charles O. Gill and Honorable 
Gifford Pinchot are a notable exception. Their surveys, 
which appeared more than a decade ago under the title of 
The Country Church, attempted to show the changes that 
occurred in church life of Windsor County, Vermont, and 
of Tompkins County, New York, over a twenty-year period. 

As this was precisely the sort of inquiry upon which it 
was desired that our study should throw additional light, it 
was decided to bring their earlier survey up to date. For 
this purpose, Miss Elizabeth Hooker, an experienced investi- 
gator of this Institute, spent the summer of 1922 in Windsor 
County, Vermont, gathering current information that could 
be compared with the earlier material. Windsor County was 
selected rather than Tompkins because the church records 


in Windsor County made possible a more accurate and satis- 
185 
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factory survey. Moreover, Mr. Gill, who conducted the 
field work of the previous study, had been a resident of 
Windsor County prior to the survey and therefore knew the 
area thoroughly even before starting his investigation, while 
he was less familiar with Tompkins County. 

The purpose, therefore, of this part of our report, is to 
present a comparison of church data in Windsor County, se- 
cured by Miss Hooker, with comparable material collected 
more than a decade ago by Mr. Gill. 

_ From one standpoint it is unfortunate that Windsor 
County lies within the Northern Colonial area;+ for, rightly 
or wrongly, church executives are convinced that the rural 
church has suffered, during the past generation, a more se- 
vere loss of influence in this area than in any other major 
region of America. Had it been possible, therefore, it would 
have been desirable to select a county in another region. 
This was out of the question, because surveys similar to the 
Gill and Pinchot studies were not available in other regions. 

Nevertheless, this comparative study of Windsor County 
is significant from two points of view. In the first place, it 
affords an unusual opportunity for contrasting church life 
of to-day and that of yesterday, not only by means of money 
contributions and membership ratios, but also by the test of 
attendance; for the Gill and Pinchot survey emphasized at- 
tendance, as well as money and membership data, as a yard- 
stick for measuring the church. Since one of the main pur- 
poses of this book was to develop our attendance index and 
to test it in comparing churches, it was particularly valuable 
for our purpose to use the Gill and Pinchot material. It 
will be interesting to see whether the thirty years of church 
life in Windsor County give the same results when tested 
by attendance as when tested by financial contributions and 
membership ratios. In the second place, the comparative 
study of Windsor County is significant because the county, 
while admittedly not typical of the country as a whole, is 


1It will be recalled that the Northern Colonial region, as used 
throughout this book, includes not only the New England states, but 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, as well as certain parts of 
West Virginia and Maryland that ‘are similar to adjacent areas in 
Pennsylvania. 
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representative of many Northern Colonial rural areas that 
have become rapidly industrialized during the last genera- 
tion. 

A description of Windsor County is required here-to in- 
dicate the kind of rural areas of which it is typical.2 To ap- 
Preciate the changes that have taken place in Windsor 
County since the earlier period for which Gill and Pinchot 
made their comparative investigation, we must know certain 
characteristics of the natural setting. The surface of the 
county is one of rugged hills, in forest or pasture, separated 
by narrow, descending valleys. The scenery is beautiful. 
The climate, though severe, with a long, cold winter of 
snowy isolation and a short season of growth, is healthful 
and invigorating. There is natural wealth of timber and 
of stone. The streams that continued the work of glaciers 
in carving the valleys are interrupted at various points by 
falls affording abundant water power. Near these falls 
upon the narrow intervals lie the villages, whose industries 
can obtain their power from the streams. The hills divide 
the area into small communities, which for many genera- 
tions were thus kept separate and aloof. 


CHANGES IN ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


From the time of the original settlement, which antedated 
by a few years the Revolutionary War, the people have 
drawn their livelihood principally from a Spartan agricul- 
ture, and secondarily from manufacturing enterprises; but 
in recent years manufacturing has outstripped farming as a 
source of wealth. Since the comparatively level spaces 
along the streams were small and interrupted, much other 
land was cleared that was ill adapted to cultivation. In 
the early days, the farmer had a struggle to wrest from a 
niggardly Nature the means of subsistence. People lived, 
as the saying goes in Vermont, ‘fon pork and potato par- 
ings.” Therefore, it is neither surprising nor even regret- 
table that the first to be noticed among the changes wrought 


2 The Federal Census and the data secured by Miss Hooker in her 
field work were the chief sources of information used in this de- 
scription. 
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in the last generation in Windsor County was alteration in 
the type of agriculture. In 1920 the number of acres of im- 
proved land was less than half the total in 1890, and the 
number of farms had decreased by about one-eighth. More- 
over, the total value of farm property, athough increasing in 
currency values since 1890, materially depreciated in pur- 
chasing power. 

This apparent decline, however, was not a retreat but a 
strategic withdrawal of forces. Lands that were ill adapted 
to agriculture have either been allowed to return to their 
forest state or have been devoted to pasturage. Farmers 
have learned better, too, what they can advantageously at- 
tempt to raise. Where formerly there were eight sheep, the 
competition of the West has reduced the number to one. 
Instead of raising as many beef cattle as milch cows, as 
was the case thirty years ago, farmers now focus their at- 
tention on dairy animals. Potatoes have also become an im- 
portant money crop. 

The lessons of experience are resulting in increased pros- 
perity for the farmer. In 1890, one farm in eight was run 
by a tenant, while in 1920 the number was only one in 
twelve. Although the proportion of farms carrying mort- 
gages is about the same as in 1890, these farms are not 
mortgaged at present to so large a part of their value. 
Though there are still farms with unpainted, dilapidated out- 
buildings, and machinery exposed to the weather, the num- 
ber is decreasing; while the number of prosperous farms 
with pure-bred cattle and progressive management is in- 
creasing. It is now almost a matter of course that a farmer 
should own an automobile. Farm incomes, it is true, are 
still unequal and often inadequate; but the hard-working, 
intelligent and progressive farmer finds his business profit- 
able. 

The earliest agency that helped to bring about this im- 
provement in agriculture was the Grange, which has many 
local branches in the county. Later, agricultural papers and 
State fairs were brought in to help. Finally, and most im- 
portant of all, the County Farm Bureau was started in 1912, 
and has been steadily growing ever since. Under its influ- 
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ence the farmers are not only learning better methods of 
agriculture, but since 1920 they have engaged to an increas- 
ing extent in codperative buying and marketing. For in- 
Stance, cooperative creameries now market a large propor- 
tion of the dairy products. 

In spite of the recent agricultural depression, the future 
of farming in the county is full of hope. The codperative 
creameries are a sign of changing economic conditions. In 
a few townships it is probable that the tide has turned from 
the cities back to the soil. Indeed, some of the hill farms on 
back roads, which were abandoned not so much because of 
poor soil as on account of isolation, are in certain southern 
townships being taken up by Finnish farmers. Thus the 
past thirty years, judged by efficiency and prosperity, have 
seen distinct agricultural progress. The next generation, 
under the leadership of the Farm Bureau, is likely to see 
still more rapid advance. 

There have been as great changes also in the manufactur- 
ing industries of the region. Almost from the beginning 
these enterprises made use of the available water power. 
Even in 1810 there were in the county ninety different mills. 
In those days, however, many things were made by hand. 
The woolen, cotton and linen goods produced in the county 
in 1810, had a total value of over $300,000; yet only one- 
seventh were produced in mills, the rest having been woven 
in hand looms on the farms. In recent decades there has 
been a marked change. Since 1890 the number of wage 
earners has nearly doubled and the value of the products 
has increased even more. 

Manufacturing industries have advanced more rapidly in 
the county than in the State at large. In 1890, of the total 
number of operatives in the State, Windsor County fur- 
nished one-tenth; in 1919 it furnished one-seventh. In the 
county itself the proportion of factory operatives to the 
total population has risen in the course of the past genera- 
tion from one in thirteen to one in eight. At present the 
value added by manufacture is over $13,000,000 as against 
a total income from the farms of about $5,000,000. That is, 
the factories contribute to the prosperity of the county 
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more than two and one-half times as much as the farms. 
For over a century, these upland valleys have been expe- 
riencing the Industrial Revolution as truly as have the cities ; 
and during the past thirty-three years the effects have been 
noticeable to an increasing degree. 

Another contrast is suggested by the increasing operations 
of savings banks. In 1887 only three banks in the county 
received savings deposits ; in 1921 there were eight. At the 
earlier date, the number of depositors corresponded to one 
in five of the total population; in 1921 it corresponded to 
two out of every three. The average deposit was formerly 
$c0 for every individual included in the county; in 1921 it 
was $329. The increase in savings deposits is not due en- 
tirely to the substitution of savings bank methods for the 
older one of hoarding. The advancement of manufacturing 
and, to a less extent, of agriculture, indicates a genuine in- 
crease in the combined income and the total accumulated 
wealth. 


INCREASED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


Another important change during the past generation has 
been the improvement in communication, especially between 
the open country areas. In 1890 the rural population was 
far more isolated than now. The very framework of the 
hilly land tended toward isolation. Think of high hills with 
steep and stony roads over the tops and the muddy roads 
through the valleys; think of insufficient railways and 
stages, of leisurely horses and buggies, and finally of the 
long winter months with their “tumultuous privacy of 
storm.” This was Windsor County in the nineties. 

It was not until 1892, after the earlier period studied by 
Mr. Gill, that the first step toward improved means of com- 
munication was taken, with the levying of the first state 
highway tax; and it was only a year or two before Mr. 
Gill’s second period that the State Aid Law was enacted 
and the law requiring the registration and taxation of auto- 
mobiles. The improvement of the roads, slow at first, has 
gone on steadily. Since the provisions for Federal Aid in 
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1916, the growth has been very rapid. Large sums are now 
being spent in road construction and maintenance; and con- 
siderable numbers of men are employed each season in su- 
pervision and labor. In 1922, 432 miles of valley road, 
amounting to over one-fifth of the entire road mileage of 
the county, were part of the state highways. These new 
toads, though narrow, furnish a freedom of communication 
which, even since 1910, has transformed the life of the 
farmers in the valley sections. 

One contrast will accentuate the change wrought in thirty 
years. The Census of 1890 enumerated 3,692 working oxen, 
almost an average of one to a farm; in the Census of 1920 
oxen are not mentioned. To-day, almost everybody has an 
automobile, and not all of them are Fords. Although the 
registration of cars in Vermont is not made on a county 
basis, the Secretary of State estimates the number owned 
in Windsor County as between 4,500 and 5,000. On “dance 
nights,” even a small hamlet may sometimes have a hundred 
or more automobiles parked along its thoroughfares. 

Other means of communication fast becoming general are 
the telephone and the rural free delivery. Moving picture 
shows, whatever their drawbacks, bring within reach of the 
shyest and most isolated farmer lad, the great events and 
the melodramas, the jokes, trivialities and bywords of the 
world beyond the hill. Even the radio has found its way 
into many of the communities. The mail order house, the 
domestic periodical, and the sympathetic and indefatigable 
home demonstration agent are lowering the barriers erected 
by unfashionable clothes and furnishings. The granges, 
and a growing number of community organizations, bring 
people together far more frequently than they were in the 
habit of meeting thirty years ago. 

Increase in freedom of communication through so many 
agencies has naturally been accompanied by a rise in educa- 
tional advantages. A number of the schools in Windsor 
County are now excellent. This is especially true of the 
graded schools in the villages and the consolidated schools 
in a few progressive townships. The numerous district 
schools, however, are still very primitive. According to an 
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official report in 1922 only six out of 1,100 in Vermont are 
even 75 per cent. efficient. Nevertheless the outlook is im- 
proving. Since the establishment of teacher training courses 
in the larger high schools, the instruction has greatly im- 
proved. 

Besides the school, public libraries are doing their part 
to broadcast education. They are found in almost every vil- 
lage, and sometimes even in small hamlets, and are freely 
used. Moreover, not all the books in use are fiction. The 
multiplication, even in ten years, of community lectures and 
concerts, of Chautauqua courses, and moving picture shows 
—which in a few places are administered by disinterested 
agencies using films of a high grade—testifies to an increas- 
ing range of intellectual interests and tastes. 

Freer communication and growing intellectual interests 
ought to mean increase in cooperative action; but in Wind- 
sor County the spirit of codperation has had to contend with 
several obstacles of long standing. Both the topography of 
the area and the natural individualism of the farmer mili- 
tate against the movement. Another effective obstacle 
has been the system of government by townships. The 
county hardly exists, except on the map and for the adminis- 
tration of justice. By townships the people vote, keep order, 
levy taxes, relieve distress, and manage public works which 
consist chiefly of roads and town halls. Schools are con- 
ducted, in many cases, not even by townships but by local 
districts. It is true that since the introduction of a state 
system of supervising schools, the townships have been com- 
bined into administrative units; but these divisions have 
been made with little regard to county lines. As for the 
highways, part of Windsor County is in one state district, 
part in another. As far, therefore, as politics and education 
are concerned, there is no unity of interest, of policy, of 
records, or of administration of the county as a whole. 

Nevertheless, one unifying agency has been the Windsor 
County Y.M.C.A., which was started in 1906, shortly before 
Mr. Gill’s second period. This organization promoted many 
enterprises for the public welfare. Some of these had a 
state-wide appeal, but many were for the benefit of Windsor 
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County alone. For instance, the Y.M.C.A. helped to estab- 
lish the Windsor County Farm Bureau, which is already 
proving its cohesive power among the farmers, particularly 
in the northern and northwestern sections. 

The Bi-State Interchurch Get Together also promotes mu- 
tual understanding, especially among the church workers, not 
only in the county but in adjacent territory as well, filling a 
place similar to the Hartford Forward Movement described 
in The Country Church. Ona smaller scale are the com- 
munity clubs found in many of the villages, and the asso- 
ciations for providing district nurses, which operate in two 
or three sections. 

If one of the regular attendants at church in 1888 could 
return to view the Windsor County of to-day, what a trans- 
formation he would see! Instead of rocky, rutted cart 
tracks, deep in mud for months of the year, he would find 
graded and graveled highways, traversed by the farmer in 
his new automobile. On the best farms he would find spe- 
cialization, especially in potato-raising and dairying, re- 
warded by better living, running water, and store clothes. 
The mills would prove to be larger, the villages more popu- 
lous, the railroad station more crowded with outgoing 
freight. Better homes with their surroundings better kept, 
more banks and more bank books, would give him evidence 
of a higher degree of prosperity. The consolidation and 
graded schools and the new libraries and community build- 
ings would bear witness to increased intellectual interests. 
And at night, with automobiles gathered for a moving pic- 
ture show, a grange dance or a community sing, the stranger 
from the past would be convinced of a new tendency to 
join in common pleasures. 

Such transformations of the environment could hardly 
help but modify church life. It will be interesting to see 
whether in the new freedom from the imprisonment of a 
grim poverty on the one hand and of narrow home valleys 
on the other, the churches have been able to attract and to 
guide the energies and resources thus released, and to hold 
their traditional leadership among the many novel agencies 
through which the people are slowly learning to act to- 
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gether. Under the new conditions would our returned 
traveler be as frequent in his attendance at church? 


THE INHABITANTS 


First, however, let us briefly consider the people them- 
selves. Our study of environment must already have sug- 
gested some of their characteristics. We already know, 
for instance, that they are strong in body and spirit, and 
that they have that practical effectiveness which they call 
“faculty.” ‘They have learned in a hard school to be thrifty 
—perhaps overthrifty. Long accustomed to isolation, with 
its lesson of independence, initiative and fortitude, they are 
beginning to-day to exercise themselves in the new discipline 
of fellowship. 

They are of good stock. The first settlers came soon 
after the French and Indian War; Hartford, for example, 
dating from 1771.. They were descendants of those English 
and Scotch Puritans who in the previous century had sought 
in the savage regions of Connecticut, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts “freedom to worship God.” ‘They have tra- 
ditions of ancestors who heard from more than 140 miles 
away the guns of Bunker Hill, and also traditions of the 
Constitutional Convention at Windsor in 1777, which was 
interrupted by tidings of the Battle of Ticonderoga. 

The great majority of the county’s population are native 
Americans. While the 1920 Census shows that 13.2 per 
cent. of America’s inhabitants are foreign-born, the propor- 
tion in Windsor County is only 8.6 per cent., and compares 
with 5.8 per cent. in 1890. This increase in the county’s 
foreign-speaking population has been brought about largely 
by the coming of foreigners to the village factories. 

The rate of illiteracy is also comparatively low, being 
only 2.7 per cent. The departure of large numbers of young 
people, however, has raised the average age of the popula- 
tion. While for the United States the proportion of per- 
sons of forty-five years and over is 19.1 per cent. in urban 
sections, and 18.7 per cent. in rural areas, in Windsor 
County the proportion in 1920 was 29.2 per cent. 
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For many years the county’s population steadily in- 
creased, reaching its peak in 1830. From that Census period 
to 1890, the western migration and the drift from the farms 
cityward caused a loss in numbers, representing in all a de- 
cline of more than one-fifth. After 1890, because of the 
tapid development of factories, especially in the last decade, 
the tide turned; and in 1920 the net gain for thirty years 
had been just about one-sixth, 
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CHART XVII—TREND OF POPULATION IN WINDSOR 
COUNTY SINCE 1790 


Although the total population of Windsor County has 
increased somewhat during the last thirty years, neverthe- 
less it is important to remember that within the county it- 
self the villages have grown while the open country areas 
have lost. This tendency is clearly shown in Chart XVII. 
Here fluctuations in the population have been plotted sepa- 
rately; (1) for townships containing villages and (2) for 
townships strictly open country. Notice the swift climb 
since 1890 of the line representing population of townships 
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containing villages. This is especially true during the last 
decade, which includes the years of war. On the other 
hand, mark the steady, almost relentless course downward 
of the line representing open country townships. Clearly the 
two show very different tendencies. There is some reason 
to hope that the impoverishment of the country districts in 
Windsor County is beginning to be arrested. In the decade 
between 1910 and 1920, Finns began to settle in three of the 
townships. Nevertheless, the open country population of the 
county is still on the decline. 

Differences between the village and the open country 
populations are deep rooted, and the people therefore form 
two groups that are quite distinct. These groups are not yet 
aware of their common interests. Differently clad and sep- 
arated by barriers of speech and manners, they go their 
separate ways. Fortunately, however, the many agencies 
now tending to facilitate communication, the high schools 
where village and country young people study together, and 
the growing interest in affairs wider than the restricted con- 
cerns of either class, are actually beginning to break down 
the wall of separation; but the members of the older gen- 
eration still hold apart. How could it be otherwise? 

During the last generation, therefore, the village churches 
have been confronted with widening opportunities, while the 
country churches have been faced by the problem of a di- 
minishing public from which to draw workers and support. 
Our study will try to make clear how these two types of 
churches have met their widely different problems. 


Chapter X 


THIRTY YEARS OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
AND FINANCE 


Before the publication of The Country Church, the re- 
ligious workers of Windsor County were complacent in the 
belief that all was weil with their churches. Of course, 
some people believed that the church in their particular lo- 
cality was rapidly losing its hold upon the inhabitants; but 
such loss of influence was generally attributed to local and 
temporary causes. As a resident pastor, Mr. Gill became 
fearful that such declines were not local but general through- 
out the area. In cooperation with Honorable Gifford 
Pinchot, he decided to gather objective evidence to ascer- 
tain the state of religious affairs. 

Then, as now, the tests most commonly applied to church 
activities were membership and financial figures. In addi- 
tion to these customary criteria, however, these investigators 
decided to include data for attendance, which they came to 
feel was a more convincing test than either of the other 
two. As a basis for the comparing of the church life of 
yesterday with that of to-day, it was decided to use con- 
temporary data (1908) and corresponding figures for twenty 
years earlier (1888). 

In making these comparisons, Mr. Gill was not able to 
include all the churches in the county. This was because of 
a-lack of data for the earlier period. In collecting member- 
ship and expenditure figures, he was forced to rely upon 
denominational yearbooks and church minutes. Such statis- 
tics were not available for all the active churches in the 
county, of which there were eighty-four in 1888 and eighty- 
two in 1908. He was able, however, to secure complete 
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membership data at the two periods for fifty-five churches. 
In bringing this study up to date, this Institute collected ' 
similar information covering the year 1921. It is believed 
that these churches are typical of the county as a whole. 
Between 1908 and 1921, five churches in Windsor County 
were abandoned, while through federation four churches 
were combined into two, leaving a total of seventy-five. 
Even these figures do not quite tell the full story of the de- 
cline, for a few of the churches now hold services less fre- 
quently than in the past. 

The fifty-five churches in our sample include three of the 
five abandoned and one of the two federated churches,’ and 
are therefore reasonably typical of the churches in the 
county as a whole. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 


Having determined the sample upon which our figures 
rest, we are now in a position to compare the membership. 
of these fifty-five churches at the three periods. In making 
this comparison we have included not only totals for the 
county as a whole, but sub-totals for open country and vil- 
lage churches separately. Although such figures were not 
presented by Mr. Gill, they are thought significant because 
of the different tendency in population trends between vil- 
lage and open country areas, especially during the period 
from 1908 to 1921. In drawing this distinction, any church 
was classified as a “village” church provided it was located 
within a center having, in 1920, a population of more than 
251 inhabitants. Strictly speaking, some of the churches 
classified on this basis as “village” churches were located in 
towns. However, no effort was made to distinguish towns 
from villages in this study, because places that were towns 
in 1920 were villages in 1888. On this basis the total mem- 
bership figures for the fifty-five churches at the three pe- 
riods were as shown in Table XXXV. 


1 For comparative purposes the federated church included in our 
sample was considered as two churches because it consisted of two 
separate organizations in the first two periods. 
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This table shows that while church memberships in the 
thirty-three village churches increased in the last generation 
from 3,449 to 4,447, or 29 per cent., the membership in the 
twenty-two open country churches declined from 1,239 to 
915, or 27 per cent. As a result of these opposing tenden- 
cies the county showed a net gain of 14 per cent. 

At first sight, this may seem like a significant gain; but 
before coming to a final conclusion it is necessary to con- 
sider this increase in relation to changes in Protestant popu- 
lation. Does the membership figure in 1921 indicate that a 
larger proportion of the county’s inhabitants were church 
members than in 1888? In other words, what we wish to 


TABLE XXXV—TOTAL MEMBERSHIP IN s5 WINDSOR 
COUNTY CHURCHES AT THREE PERIODS 


Index Number 


No. of Church Membership (1888 = r00) 
Location Churches 1888 1908 1921 1888 1908 10925 
Wallaget ice. 33 3,440 3,777 — 4,447 100.0 109.5 1289 


Open Country. 22 1,239 I,112 O15 100.0 89.7 73.1 


pL Otal sta 255 4,688 4,889 5,362 100.0 104.3 I14.4 


find is the proportion of Protestant church members to the 
Protestant population at each of the three periods. For- 
tunately Mr. Gill carefully worked out the Protestant popu- 
lation for each township for the first two periods. This he 
did by subtracting the estimated number of non-Protestants, 
which in Windsor County was made up almost entirely of 
Catholics, from the population of each township as given by 
the Federal Censuses of 1890 and 1910. To bring this com- 
parison up to date, the total population of the county for 
1920 was again available from the Census. Moreover, the 
Religious Census of 1916 furnished the necessary basis for 
estimating the number of Catholics in the county. By sub- 
tracting the Catholics from the total population, we ar- 
rived at the Protestant population in 1920. ; 
Having determined the total Protestant population of the 
county at the three periods, it then remained to break down 
this total into sub-totals for village and open country areas 
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separately. For the first two periods this task was simple, 
because Mr. Gill had compiled the Protestant population of 
each township separately. To get our sub-totals, all that 
was necessary was to add together: (1) the population in 
townships in which villages were located, and (2) those 
that were strictly open country. In this way it was possible 
to contrast the tendencies in areas that were strictly open 
country with those in areas largely dominated by village life. 

To secure similar figures for the last period, however, 
was not so easy. Fortunately, for our purpose, nearly all 
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CHART XVIII—VARIATIONS IN THE CHURCH MEMBERSHIP OF 
WINDSOR COUNTY COMPARED WITH POPULATION CHANGES AT 
THE THREE PERIODS 


the open country inhabitants are Protestants. If, therefore, 
we assume that the same proportion of Catholics reside in 
the open country townships as were discovered by Mr. Gill 
in 1908, the number at present would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 300. Careful inquiry within the county confirmed 
the accuracy of this figure. When working out the mem- 
bership ratios of the open country townships, these 300 
Catholics were subtracted in order that we might obtain the 
estimated Protestant population. The remaining Catholics 
were therefore deducted from the total population of the 
townships containing villages, in order that we might as- 
certain the Protestant population of the village townships. 
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As the total number of Catholics in the entire county is less 
than 9 per cent., and as the proportion of Catholics outside 
the villages is known to be small, the error in these esti- 
mates is probably insignificant. 

Chart XVIII presents the Protestant population at the 
three periods. For comparative purposes, membership data 
for the fifty-five churches have also been included. 

This chart shows that changes in church membership have 
followed closely changes in the population. In the villages, 
for example, both population and membership figures in- 
creased 9 per cent. between 1888 and 1908; and in the last 
generation, membership rose 29 per cent., while the popu- 
lation was growing 34 per cent. In the open country, on 
the other hand, church membership and population have 
both declined. Between the first and last periods the popu- 
lation dropped 30 per cent., while membership fell 27 per 
cent. As a net result the population of the county during 
the last thirty-three years rose 11 per cent., while church 
membership increased 14 per cent. 

As far as membership figures are concerned, we are there- 
fore forced to conclude that during the last generation the 
church situation as indicated by membership ratios has re- 
mained virtually unchanged. 


FINANCIAL COMPARISONS 


Let us turn next to the other method generally employed 
for comparing church life; namely, by financial comparisons. 
In comparing Windsor’s churches on this basis, it was not 
possible to use all of the fifty-five churches for which mem- 
bership data were.available. It so happened that four of 
these churches failed to report their total expenditures at 
all three periods, and two others had to be excluded because 
of exceptional building programs which unduly increased 
their “usual” expenses. Therefore our financial compari- 
sons are based upon an analysis of forty-nine churches. 
This procedure is somewhat different from that employed 
by Mr. Gill. He secured information from other churches 
to take the place of the churches that had to be thrown out. 
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In this way he was able to compare membership and finan- 
cial data for fifty-five churches, But as the two groups 
were not composed of the same fifty-five churches, it was 
decided to confine our comparisons to the forty-nine 
churches of the original fifty-five for which there were data 
at all three periods, since this procedure made it somewhat 
clearer that the two groups of churches were not identical. 

In making these comparisons, five-year averages were used 
to provide against accidental variations from year to year. 
Thus, in The Country Church the average expenditures for 
the period 1905-9 are compared with similar averages for 
1885-9. Following the same procedure, the Institute com- 
piled five-year averages, 1917-21, to compare with Mr. Gill’s 
data. 

Since currency had depreciated between the period 1888 
to 1908, it was decided that Mr. Gill, in connection with his 
survey, should undertake the difficult task of studying in de- 
tail the cost of living in the county’s different townships, 
thus making it possible to compare the church expenditures 
for these two periods not only in terms of dollars but in 
purchasing power as well. Because of lack of data regard- 
ing Mr. Gill’s method of determining changes in the cost 
of living, the work of making similar studies for the last 
period had to be abandoned. Instead, changes in the living 
costs were estimated on the basis of Dun’s index of whole- 
sale prices, which is simply one of several similar compila- 
tions that try to show changes in the price levels by averag- 
ing together, at regular intervals, the wholesale prices of a 
number of different commodities in general use. For exam- 
ple, this index shows that during the period 1885-9 the 
wholesale cost of the more than 300 commodities included 
in the computation was $91.67, but that in the period 1905-9 
these same commodities cost $108.88, while during the years 
1917-21 they averaged $219.70. On this basis, the price 
, 2 It is unfortunate that it was necessary to use as an index of changes 
in the living costs in Windsor County between 1885 and 1921, Dun’s 
index, which deals with the price of commodities at wholesale for the 
entire United States; but careful inquiry within the county and also a 
comparison with Mr. Gill’s results indicate that this index, which is 


the only one available for the entire period covered, does not seriously 
misrepresent the actual cost of living changes in the county. 
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levels rose between 1905-9 and 1885-9 slightly less than 20 
per cent. This increase of 20 per cent. compares with Mr. 
Gill’s average estimate for the same period of 24 per cent., 
and indicates that Dun’s index gives us a picture of the 
changes in prices that is quite comparable with his. If any- 
thing, the Dun figure is conservative, for it does not make 
the rise so great as Mr. Gill had estimated. As to the period 
1917-21, Dun’s index indicates that the cost of its 300 com- 
modities had increased approximately 140 per cent. over 
the 1885-9 average. At first this may seem like an exorbi- 
tant increase; but when it is remembered that prices be- 
tween 1914 and 1920 virtually doubled, and that during 
1890 to 1914 there was a steady but less rapid increase in 
the cost of living, this estimate is not unreasonable. For 
example, the cost of living index of the Massachusetts State 
Commission more than doubled between 1913 and 1920. 
Some concrete indication of the extent of the changes in 
the cost of living in Windsor County can be secured from 
the following figures showing comparable prices for 1908 
and 1922. The figures themselves were secured from the 
account books of a minister in the county who for many 
years has kept accurate records of his household expenses. 


Umit of Retail Price 
Commodity, etc. Measure 1908 1922 
Sorter ee tee teen geen er) ton $7.00 $16.00 
MVEA eee ect cic see wisie wise quart 05 .10 
at ete my sein. carl teres hal doses pound 25 55 
WOOUL Moe oiiscwiasrema a? cord 3.50 8.00 
BR axa AG Oe cre apecdis ses oacatcin' per cent. 1.70 4.20 


The price of milk, it is plain, exactly doubled while the 
prices of butter, coal and wood rose appreciably more. The 
tax rate, too, increased approximately two and one-half 
fold. When it is recalled that the price level in 1908 was 
appreciably higher than in 1888, our estimate of a 140 per 
cent. increase in the last thirty-three years is apparently 
valid.’ 

3 The Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 300, May, 1922. p. 


171-2, shows that wages for the United States as a whole between 1907 
and 1920 more than doubled while retail food prices increased almost 


two and one-half fold. 
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In working out the purchasing power of money for the 
two periods 1905-9, 1917-21, this study relied entirely upon 
Dun’s index. For this reason it was necessary to re-com- 
pute the figures that Mr. Gill used in translating dollars into 
purchasing power for his second period. These changes, 
however, were slight, since we simply used 20 per cent. as 
the correct figure for the second period, while Mr. Gill, who 
estimated the increase for each township separately, used 
figures averaging 24 per cent. Our revised estimates, there- 
fore, do not affect his trends in any material degree. On 
this basis, the average expenditure figures for our forty- 
nine churches at the three periods are as follows: 


TABLE XXXVI—AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 
OF 49 CHURCHES 


Index Number 














In Actual Dollars (1885-9 = 100) 
Location No. of boa wba ww ba sa eae 
of Church Churches 8 co & S o S 8 88 S a S S 
Willawensc.. ris 29 $1,292 $1,511 $2,264 1000 117.0 175.2 
Open Country.. 20 498 573 669 100. List 1343 
PL ota aerate 49 $068 $1,128 $1,612 100.0 116.5 166.5 

Purchasing Power in Index Number 

1885-9 — Dollars (1885-9 = 100) 
Wallagennec nc .c' 29 $1,292 $1,272 $945 100.0 98.4 7a 
Open Country.. 20 498 482 279 ~=©100.0 06.8 56.0 
Total tens. 49 $968  $o49 $672 1000 980 609.4 


The average expenditure a church, for the forty-nine 
churches here considered, rose from $968 in the first period 
to $1,128 in the second period, and $1,612 in the third. At 
first thought this may seem like a decisive gain, for it indi- 
cates that in the last generation expenditures increased two- 
thirds. But when these expenditures are translated into 
purchasing power on the basis of 1885-9 dollars, they repre- 
sent only $949 in the second period and $672 in the third. 
In other words, an average expenditure of $1,612 during 
the period 1917-21 is equivalent only to as much as $672 
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would have bought in 1885-9. The increase of expenditures 
in terms of actual dollars have been at a lower rate in the 
open country than in the village. In the last generation the 
open country churches increased their average expenditures 
only from $498 to $669, or one-third; while the village 
churches increased theirs from $1,292 to $2,264, or 75 per 
cent. 

Table XXXVII presents changes in the average individ- 
ual contributions of members during the three periods, and 
shows the same general tendencies as the average expendi- 


TABLE XXXVII—AVERAGE ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF INDIVIDUAL. MEMBERS OF 49 CHURCHES 


Index Number 




















In Actual Dollars (1885-9 = 100) 
Location No. of bX BQ RH ba wa An 
of Church Churches 88 %° a a o a 8 38 a a a o 
Nillave vencae - 29 «©«-« $11.99 ©$13.27 $17.80 100.0 110.7 148.5 
Open Country.. 20 8.66 II.05 15.32 100: 127.6 176.9 
Fotal ova. 49 $11.09 $12.74 $17.33 100.0 1149 156.3 

Purchasing Power in Index Number 

1885-9 — Dollars (1885-9 = 100) 
DETR AEO CPi ct ole cta 29 $11.09 $11.17 $7.43 100.0 03.2 62.0 
Open Country.. 20 8.66 9.30 6.39 100.0 107.3 73.8 
Metal) a.a2-5 49 $1100 $10.72. $7.24 1000 06.7 65.3 


tures of churches—an increase in dollars but a decrease in 
purchasing power. 

Curiously enough the open country churches here make a 
somewhat better showing than those in the villages. Be- 
tween our first and last periods the average village church 
member increased his contributions one-half, compared with 
a 77 per cent. increase in the open country. The explana- 
tion lies in the fact that church membership in the open 
country areas has been decreasing, while in the villages it 
has been increasing. In 1888 the total number of members 
in the open country churches was 1,149; but by rg21 it had 
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fallen to 873. Thus the expenditures in these churches had 
to be proportioned over an ever-decreasing membership. 
The village churches, on the other hand, increased from 
3,127 members in 1888 to 3,687 in 1921, meaning, of course, 


TABLE XXXVIII—-AVERAGE ANNUAL BENEVOLENCES 
OF 49 CHURCHES 
Index Number 


In Actual Dollars (1885-9 = 100) 
Location No. of th hoa ete oy a hi eed oh 
of Church Churches 88 % S = & S 3S 3 a a S S 
Village 
Contributions 
a Church.. 29 $328.00 $230.00 $599.00 100.0 70.1 182.6 
a Member. 3.04 2.02 4.71 100.0 66.4 154.0 
Open Country 
Contributions 
a Church.. 20 53.00 48.00 120.00 100.0 90.6 226.4 
a Member. 92 .93 2.75 100.0 I01.1 2989 
Total 
Contributions 
a Church.. 49 216.00 156.00 403.00 100.0 72.2 186.6 
a Member. 2.47 1.76 4:33: 100.0: {71:3,: 175.3 
Purchasing Power tn Index Number 
Village 1885-9 — Dollars (1885-9 = 100) 
Contributions 
a Church.. 29 $328.00 $194.00 $250.00 100.0 50.1 76.2 
a Member. 3.04 1.70 1.96 1000 55.9 64.5 
Open Country 
Contributions 
a Church.. 20 53.00 40.00 50.00 100.0 75.4 04.3 
a Member. 92 78 1.15 100.0 848 125.0 
Total 
Contributions 
a Church.. 49 216.00 131.00 168.00 1000 606 77.8 
a Member. 2.47 1.48 181 1000 59.90 73.3 


that the expenditures of these churches were distributed 
over an increasing number of people. 

Summarizing, we are forced to the conclusion that church 
expenditures in Windsor County over the last generation 
have appreciably increased, although at only half the rate 
at which price levels have advanced. 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN BENEVOLENCES 


While this tendency holds true for the total expenditures 
of our forty-nine churches, it does not hold for the various 
items that enter into the churches’ budgets. The most 
noticeable exception is shown by the expenditures for mis- 
sionary and benevolent purposes. 

Whether we use average benevolences of individual 
churches or of individual members, the figures show that 
between our first and second periods benevolences declined 


22 °/o 
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Total Annual Expenditures 
aa Proportion Spent for Benevalences 


CHART XIX—PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL BUDGET OF 
49 WINDSOR COUNTY CHURCHES DEVOTED TO 
BENEVOLENCES AT THE THREE PERIODS 
sharply in purchasing power and that, even in actual dol- 
lars, contributions for this purpose in village churches 
dropped, roughly, one-third, while in the open country they 
just held their own. During the last dozen years, however, 
there has been a great change. In the village churches, ben- 
evolences in terms of dollars more than doubled over the 
1905-9 average, while they increased two-and-one-half fold 
in the open country. Even in terms of purchasing power, 
the amounts given at the last period were’ greater than the 
1905-9 averages, while in the open country churches these 
amounts represent 25 per cent. more purchasing power than 
the contributions of 1885-9. Why this sudden change in 
trend? The explanation is to be found in the numerous de- 
nominational drives of recent years. After the war, vir- 
tually all the bigger denominations put on campaigns to in- 
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crease the contributions for the general work of the church. 
The effect of these drives in Windsor County is clearly seen 
in Chart XIX, which shows the proportion of the total 
expenditures of individual churches devoted to benevolences 
at each of the three periods. This chart shows that our 
forty-nine churches at the first period spent 22 per cent. of 
their incomes for benevolences. At the second period, how- 
ever, this expenditure had fallen to 14 per cent.; but re- 
cently, thanks to the “drives,” it has gone up to 25 per cent. 

When considering the gain in benevolences as a result of 
denominational campaigns, the question arises whether these 
gains have been made at the expense of the minister’s salary. 
Complete information about salaries could be obtained for 
only forty-one of the forty-nine churches for which total 
expenditure and benevolence data were available. Since all 
but one of the eight churches eliminated were located in the 
open country, it was felt that county averages based upon 
this reduced sample might appear to be misleading, because 
it would seem that this group would give disproportionate 
weighting to the village churches. Our original sample of 
forty-nine churches included twenty-nine village and twenty 
open country, while this group of forty-one churches is made 
up of twenty-eight village and thirteen open country. To 
avoid the criticism that these forty-one churches are not 
strictly comparable with the forty-nine used in our previous 
tables, it was decided to compile in addition to an arithmet- 
ical total for the forty-one, a weighted total which would 
average the salaries of the two types of churches as though 
there were twenty-nine village and twenty open country 
churches. Table XXXIX gives this information. 

These figures, which include the estimated rental value of 
parsonages, show that twenty-eight village churches paid 
their pastors $793 each in 1885-9, $918 in 1905-9, and $1,198 
in 1917-21; while the thirteen open country churches paid 
their ministers only $522 at the first period, $557 at the sec- 
ond, and $662 at the last. In every case the rate of in- 
crease lagged behind the increase in the total expenditure of 
individual churches. The same is true for our “weighted 
total,” which shows that for the last generation salaries in- 
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creased only 44 per cent., while expenditures, as we saw a 
moment ago, increased two-thirds during the same period. 
It would seem, therefore, that salaries may have suffered 
at the expense of benevolences, although not to the extent 
that might have been imagined in view of the phenomenal 
increase in contributions for benevolent enterprises. 


TABLE XXXIX—AVERAGE ANNUAL PAYMENT FOR 
SALARY IN 41 OF THE 49 CHURCHES 


(Including Rental Value of Parsonage) 


Index Number 








In Actual Dollars (1885-9 = 100) 
Location No. of 4a ba wn boa ba Aw 
of Church  Churchs®S S&S AS SS SS Ss 
ay liars ue Ass: < 28 $793 $018 $1,198 1000 115.8 I51.1 
Open Country.. 13 522 557 662 100.0 106.7 1268 
pibntalvre ss. _ Al $707 $804 $1,028 100.0 113.7 145.4 

Total (weighted 

average) ... 49 $682 $771 $079 I00.0 II3.% 143.5 

In Purchasing Power of Index Number 

1885-9 — Dollars (1885-9 = 100) 
Willage eccsss. 28 $793 $773 $500 100.0 97.5 63.1 


Open Country.. 13 522 469 276 100.0 89.8 52.9 





PRtak ryt an esos 4I $707. $677 $429 100.0 95.8 60.7 





Total (weighted 

average) ... 49 $682 $649 $408 100.0 95.2 59.8 

Summarizing, our analysis has shown that during the last 
generation, the proportion of the Protestant inhabitants in 
Windsor County who were church members has remained 
virtually unchanged; while money contributions have in- 
creased, though only half as rapidly as living costs. From 
the standpoint of the denominational executives, one of the 
most interesting changes over the last thirty years has been 
the fall and rise of contributions for missionary and benevo- 
lent enterprises, the moral being that church leaders through 
concerted action can decidedly influence the policies of rural 


churches. 


Chapter XI 


THE TREND OF ATTENDANCE IN 
WINDSOR COUNTY 


Thus far we have compared the church life of Windsor 
County over the last generation by the two customary stand- 
ards—membership ratios and average financial contributions. 
The result is a confusing picture. Our analysis of expendi- 
tures has shown that although church contributions have in- 
creased during the last generation, these increases have 
not kept pace with increases in the cost of living. Member- 
ship ratios, on the other hand, show that the proportion of 
Protestant church members to the county’s Protestant popu- 
lation has remained almost the same at all three periods. 

On the basis of this evidence alone, one might conclude 
that all was well with Windsor County’s churches. It could 
be argued that the lower purchasing power of the church 
expenditures could be explained by a natural lag in the ad- 
justment between contributions and price levels, especially 
as increases in the cost of living were so violent during the 
last period under consideration. In support of this position, 
we have figures for membership ratios showing that the pro- 
portion of inhabitants who are church members is as high 
to-day as a generation ago. 


THE GILL METHOD 


In the light of these facts, let us analyze the attendance 
data collected by Mr. Gill in 1908, and by this Institute in 
1922, to see how this index compares with money and mem- 
bership ratios. ‘To obtain data concerning attendance at 
church services, the earlier investigators in Windsor County 
had recourse to an ingenious method which Mr. Pinchot 
named the Gill method. Having secured from each town- 


ship, both for 1888 and 1908, tax lists, which in Vermont 
210 
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include the names of all who pay poll taxes, Mr. Gill con- 
sulted many reliable witnesses among the older residents as 
to the churchgoing habits of every member of the families 
represented. Each individual he assigned to one of several 
groups, according as the individual was credibly reported 
to have attended church. At first Mr. Gill tried to use six 
classifications ; but he ended by dividing the Protestant popu- 
lation, so far as it was represented by his tax lists, into four 
groups, namely; (1) non-churchgoers; (2) those attending 
service less than one-third of the Sundays; (3) “frequent 
attendants,” present from one-third to two-thirds of the 
Sundays; and (4) “regular attendants,” who went to church 
more than two-thirds of the time. 

This method, it is plain, ought to give reasonably reliable 
data for 1908, which was the year of the survey. The fig- 
ures for the earlier period may not seem equally trust- 
worthy, because Mr. Gill had to rely upon the testimony of 
the older inhabitants. Special circumstances combined to 
promote the accuracy of these figures. In 1888 the com- 
munities were small, even the villages now most populous 
having then held far fewer inhabitants. Communication 
with the outside world was more difficult than now, so that 
people were still more preoccupied with the affairs of their 
neighbors. Habits as to churchgoing were in those days 
more pronounced. Moreover, the custom of keeping ac- 
curate attendance records was not at all unusual. Finally, 
Vermonters have a caution almost Scotch in regard to posi- 
tive statements. . 

With all these favoring circumstances, it is less remarka- 
ble that in general witnesses were strikingly unanimous in 
the classification of their old neighbors according to church- 
going habits. Upon certain cases, Mr. Gill expended a 
great deal of patient labor, often consulting ten or a dozen 
different witnesses. Taken all together, it is probable that 
the earlier figures are reasonably reliable. 

The final figures used by Mr. Gill were the number of 
“frequent and regular attendants” at the two periods, enu- 
merated not only for the county as a whole, but for town- 
ships and for individual churches separately. As stated 
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before, the evidence was designed to afford a sufficient basis 
of comparison, rather than to give comprehensive data about 
church attendance for the entire county. Although Mr. 
Gill gave the number of attendants for every church in the 
county, the figures include only persons attending church 
from one-third of the time to all the time. To insure that 
data presented should be applicable at once to individual 
churches and to townships, all persons were omitted who 
crossed township lines in going to church. Churchgoers 
from outside the county limits, of whom there were not 
many, were naturally left out of account; as were the rela- 
tively small number of travelers and summer visitors. Un- 
naturalized Protestant foreigners without taxable property 
were excluded; and, since women were not subject to a 
poll tax, the totals did not include the families of poor 
widows with children under voting age. As the same course, 
however, was strictly pursued in obtaining both sets of data, 
the evidence was adequate to establish the fact of a decline. 

The survey planned and executed with so much care re- 
vealed a decided decline in the number of frequent and regu- 
lar attendants for Mr. Gill’s twenty-year period. He found 
that in 1888 there were 8,003 persons in the county who 
attended church more than one-third of the Sundays in the 
year; but that in 1908 the number had dropped to 5,537, or 
a loss of 31 per cent. As the Protestant population of the 
county fell during the same interval from 30,364 to 20,785, 
the relative loss in attendance after making allowance for 
this small decrease in Protestant population was 29 per cent. 

When attempting to bring the Gill study up to date, it 
was thought inadvisable for this Institute to gather attend- 
ance figures by this method, especially as an alternative 
method presented itself. Mr. Gill had had unusual oppor- 
tunities to conduct his study which this Institute could not 
hope to enjoy. Even before the survey he had been a resi- 
dent in the county, and therefore knew the church situation 
thoroughly. In the case of the Springfield Congregational 
Church, for example, where considerable doubts arose re- 
garding the exact year when certain persons became regular 
or frequent attendants, Mr. Gill was able to find a person 
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who moved into town in 1888 and his evidence settled the 
question. Because Mr. Gill knew his witnesses intimately, 
he was able to weigh the reliability of their evidence in a 
way that a stranger could not hope to do, and to secure 
splendid cooperation from them. Men and women, because 
of their personal regard for Mr. Gill, were willing to de- 
vote freely of their time in order to give him the data he 
desired. 


AVERAGE COUNTED ATTENDANCE 


Because this Institute could not hope to enjoy the same 
advantages as Mr. Gill no effort was made to bring this study 
up to date by his method. Instead it was agreed to use 
as our major source of evidence for the last period, a second 
method which Mr. Gill had also employed. In addition to 
his own scheme for contrasting attendance at the two 
periods, Mr. Gill also followed the better-known procedure 
of getting actual counts regarding the number of persons 
who usually attended the services of various churches in 
the county. Fortunately a considerable proportion of the 
churches in Windsor County have precise attendance records 
extending over many years. The Congregational and Bap- 
tist churches receiving Home Mission Aid were required 
then, as now, to keep such records. Moreover, certain 
church members had developed the habit of counting the 
congregations. It was from these and similar sources that 
Mr. Gill gathered his counted attendance data. 

The attendance records kept in the majority of churches, 
and the records invariably used by Mr. Gill, were for the 
“main service” only. By “main service” is meant the one 
at which the formal order of exercise is employed. In 
Windsor County these services, which generally constitute 
the principal preaching service of any church, were held in 
the morning or afternoon. This method, therefore, left out 
of account the new faces at a second service held on Sun- 
day evenings. But the number of such services was small 
since the majority of churches in this county held but one 
service a Sunday. Moreover, as the same method was ap- 
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plied uniformly at all three periods, the results are strictly 
comparable. 

In his book, The Country Church, Mr. Gill published 
counted attendance figures for thirty-six churches at his first 
period. It is these figures that form the basis of the investi- 
gation into attendance made by this Institute. Instead of 
collecting current information about churches according to 
the Gill method, it was decided to secure counted attendance 
figures for 1921 which would be strictly comparable with 
those already gathered by Mr. Gill. The results of the 
comparative study conducted on this basis are presented in 
the following table. As before, churches have been grouped 
under two heads, village and open country, in order to show 

_the different trends between the groups. In certain cases 
counted attendance figures were not available for 1888. In 
such cases the year used has been printed in parenthesis. 
In no case, however, has the figure for a different year been 
utilized where the data for 1888 were available. The actual 
figures are given in Table XL. 


TABLE XL—COUNTED ATTENDANCE FIGURES FOR ~ 
CHURCHES IN 1888 AND 1921 


VILLAGE CHURCHES Counted Per Cent. 
Denomi- Attendance Loss 

Community nation 1888 I92I I8&88-192I 
ethelhasc.saceus oes Cong: =... 90 35 
Gavemtish’ = aso 3scce8 Bapt:. 62° 95 55 
Chestee eivicoo os saciccs Bapt.., 12s 75 
SNe centr Cong. .. 175 (1882) 100 
Hartford) sscce cd cse% Cong. .. 160 80 
udlow::... csasestendes Papi ah ado 75 
See voces Aten, Cong. .. 90(1882) 80 
Pema. Tee Seen recat aeate Maske ers 70 
North Springfield ...Bapt. .. 100 85 
Norwich 2..;\e ane ae Cong. .. 140(1882) 80 
Queechee ......-223. Cong. .. 130(1882) 45 
Rochester oi... 0.556 Cong. .. 117 (1882) 60 
South Royalton ..... Cong. 2" G0 45 
Springfield’... secu. Cong. .. 220 200 
WindSoras. ssn ce Bapt. .. 160 35 
Be tee oa eee Cong;. .., 150 (1882) 55 
Woodstock sy tcccmens. Cong. .. 167 (1880) 120 


Total—17 Churches......... 2,204 1,205 41.2 
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TABLE XL—COUNTED ATTENDANCE FIGURES FOR 36 
CHURCHES IN 1888 AND 1921—Continued 


Open CouNntTRY CHURCHES Counted Per Cent. 
Denomi- Attendance Loss — 
Community nation I888 1921 I888-192I 
PUOGOVER to sencn eso ky Bapt. .. 40 15 * Seasonal 
Ascutneyville ....... Cong. .. 93 (1882) 25 
Bridgewater ........ Gongs 2) 65 47 
East. Bethel... os... 2. Bapt. .. 48 (1885) 1 
Felchville (Reading) .Bapt. .. 60 t 
Gaysville 
(Stockbridge) ....Cong. .. 60 45 £ Federated 
artiand sere aso Cong. .. 80 50 
North Hartland ..... Mixer eahe se 30§ 
Perkinsville 
(Weathersfield) ...Bapt. .. 75 45 
POmiret hic suceee. sce Cone. <2). 75 54 
Royalton Center ....Cong. .. 76 (1882) 38 
DEAR OMers Scar ears cic Cong. .. 75 (1882) 35 
eM (Io a Saif Bapt. .. 50 (1887) *% 


Tyson (Plymouth) ..Cong. .. 35 (1890) 15 
Weathersfield Center.Cong. .. 75 (1889) 25 


West Hartford ...... Cong. .. 70(1882) 37 
Wrestot so. scsge os ced Cong. 1) 60 ar 
Pe hile, |e 8 
Total—19g Churches......... oe a8 56.2 
Grand total—36 Churches... ee i aig aes 


*4 services a month for three months only. 

+ Inactive. 

+ Includes figures for M. E. church with which it is now federated. 
§ Now a preaching point. 

** Abandoned. 


Before discussing the figures themselves, a word should 
be said about the denominations represented. From our 
tables it is clear that the majority of churches for which 
counted attendance figures were available belong to the Con- 
gregational denomination. It is felt, however, that these 
churches are quite typical of the others. The Congrega- 
tional Church is numerically the largest denomination in the 
county, and it is believed that in the last generation its 
churches have not suffered a more severe decline than the 
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average church throughout the area. The Baptist Church, 
too, is quite representative of the average for the area. 

Our sample has three churches that were abandoned over 
the last period; one that became inactive; and another that 
lost its activity through federation. In addition it includes 
one that is now only a preaching point and one that declined 
into a seasonal church. Proportionately the number of such 
churches is somewhat below the average for the county as 
a whole, and would therefore tend to present a more opti- 
mistic picture of the church situation at the last period than 
all the facts might warrant. However, in order to be con- 
servative no allowance has been made for this fact. 

Turning now to the actual figures, our table shows that 
in the first period the counted congregations at the principal 
Sunday service in the seventeen village churches averaged 
2,204; but that in 1921 this figure had dropped to 1,295, rep- 
resenting a loss of more than 4o per cent. This loss was not 
caused by a decided decline in any particular group of these 
churches, but was general throughout them all. It is particu- 
larly significant that not a single one of these seventeen 
churches had as large an average counted attendance in 1921 
as in 1888; and this in spite of the fact that the population 
of the village townships during the last generation increased 
34 per cent. 

Turning next to the nineteen open country churches, we 
find that attendance dropped from 1,252 at the first period 
to 548 in 1921. Even these figures tend to minimize the de- 
cline, because two of the figures utilized at the second period 
underestimate the loss in attendance. The Andover Baptist 
Church, which has been accredited with an average attend- 
ance of fifteen in 1921, holds services for only three months 
in the year, while the average attendance of forty-five for 
the Gaysville Congregational Church in 1921 includes in 
reality members of the Methodist Episcopal Church with 
which it was federated in 1918. Even though these two 
cases tend unduly to swell the average attendance in 1921, 
they have been used in this comparison because it might 
have appeared arbitrary to exclude them entirely. This In- 
stitute was especially anxious to avoid overestimating the 
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decline. Nevertheless our figures show a startling drop in 
church attendance. There is not a single open country 
church that does not show a pronounced decrease in at- 
tendance. Indeed, the smallest rate of decline for any of 
the nineteen churches in this group is 25 per cent. This ex- 
ceptional record is made by the Gaysville Congregational 
church, which, as already noted, is an unusual case. For 
all these open country churches, the decline averaged 56 
per cent., which is an even greater decrease than was shown 
by our village figures. This difference, however, is not sur- 
prising since the country areas have been steadily losing in 
population, while the villages have been gaining. 

When the two groups of churches are combined, the de- 
cline in attendance averages 47 per cent. But this figure 
does not take into consideration the increase in the Protes- 
tant population over the last generation, which, as already 
stated, was 11 per cent. In proportion, therefore, to the 
Protestant population, the decline in church attendance over 
the last thirty-three years as indicated by our thirty-six 
churches is 52 per cent. In other words, attendance at 
church is only half that of a generation ago. 

This is not all. There is good reason to believe that in 
1888 church attendance compared with an even earlier period 
was on the decline. Attendance data for 1870 are available 
in Mr. Gill’s The Country Church for twenty-four of our 
thirty-six churches and present the following picture: 


TABLE XLI—COUNTED ATTENDANCE FIGURES FOR 24 
CHURCHES IN 1870, 1888 AND 1o921 


Index Number 


No. of Attendance 1888 = 100 
Location Churches 1870 1888 1921 1870 1888 192r 
Wallases> Peck seis II 1,766 1,529 900 T15.5 100. 589 
Open Country ... 13 1,004 832 370 120,71) 100.0 (42.5 
Gtaleen cece 24 2,770 2,301 1,270 117.3 100. 53.8 


These figures show that attendance in these twenty-four 
churches was 17 per cent. higher in 1870 than in 1888. As 
before, our figures indicate a more rapid decline in the open 
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country than in the villages. A glance at Chart XVII in 
Chapter IX, which charts the population trends in village 
and open country townships separately, again explains the 
difference. Between 1870 and 1890 the population of the 
village townships remained nearly stationary, while the open 
country ones steadily declined. 

Summarizing, the available attendance information for 
Windsor County over the last generation shows that ac- 
cording to the Gill method there was, between 1888 and 
1908, a proportionate loss of 29 per cent. in the number of 
frequent and regular attendants at church. Between 1888 
and 1921, this loss, when the counted attendance figures are 
used instead of the Gill method, reached 52 per cent. More- 
over, counted attendance figures for 1870 indicate that over 
17 per cent. more people attended church at that time than 
in 1888, and this in spite of the fact that the population of 
the county between 1870 and 1890 declined less than 12 per 
cent. The conclusion is unavoidable. Church interest in 
Windsor County, as indicated by attendance, has declined 
during the last generation at an alarming rate. 


THE RATE OF DECLINE IN ATTENDANCE 


As far as this particular study is concerned, there is 
hardly need for presenting further evidence regarding at- 
tendance in Windsor County. The facts unavoidably point 
to a startling decrease in church attendance during the last 
generation. As the main purpose was to show that at- 
tendance figures might tell a story very different from the 
story told by either money contributions or membership 
ratios, our major purpose in presenting this material has 
been accomplished. Nevertheless something further should 
be said in order that church leaders in the county itself may 
not deceive themselves as to the real nature of the church 
decline during the last thirteen years. 

When Mr. Gill made his study he also estimated church 
decline by the counted attendance method. According to 
his figure the decline between 1888 and 1908 was 41 per 
cent. In proportion to the population this represents a loss 
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of 40 per cent. In the light of these facts, some one may 
argue that the rate of decline in attendance over the last 
period has been less than during the one covered by Mr. 
Gill. But even this feeble consolation is not justified. For 
one thing, Mr. Gill utilized a somewhat different method in 
arriving at his 40 per cent. decline. He did not confine him- 
self entirely to counted attendance figures, but in certain 
cases used two-thirds of the frequent and regular attendants 
as an estimate of the average counted attendance figures. 


100 Yo, -- ce ere - eon de ates 





50% 
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CHART XX—TREND OF CHURCH ATTENDANCE IN WIND- 
SOR COUNTY SINCE 1888 


Average attendance in 1888 = 100% 


Therefore, his figures should not be compared too 
minutely with our own. An even more significant factor is 
the difference in length between the two periods involved. 
The first interval covered twenty years, while the second 
covered only thirteen. Therefore, even if the rate of decline 
remained the same one would not expect the percentage of 
decline to be as great during the second interval as during 
the first. Indeed, if one takes account of these differences 
in the length of the two periods, as well as the differences 
in population trends, it will be found that the rate of de- 
cline during the last thirteen years is almost the same as 
that discovered by the earlier investigators. Chart XX 
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shows graphically the trend over both periods. Notice that 
there is only a slight break at 1908. Clearly, the rate of 
decline has remained virtually constant during both inter- 
vals. 

In the light of the facts, the church situation in Windsor 
County is not nearly as bright as membership ratios and 
financial contributions might lead us to believe. This analy- 
sis, therefore, reaffirms the value of an attendance index in 
studying the church. Indeed, it shows such a startling de- 
cline that the question arises whether it is not more im- 
portant to know the attendance trend than to know the 
tendency of money and membership ratios. 

No matter how much one may explain away the decline 
in attendance as the result of the new age in which we live, 
certainly it is important for church leaders to know that 
even though the proportion of members throughout the 
country is increasing, people may be growing more and more 
apathetic to its services. Should the decline continue in 
Windsor County at its present rate, it is only a question of 
a few decades before the church will become a deserted in- 
stitution. 

Windsor County also furnishes a concrete illustration of 
the value of attendance data in bringing home to people the 
possibilities of a church decline which the two customary 
standards entirely failed to indicate. Before the publication 
of The Country Church, few in Windsor County were seri- 
ously disturbed over the religious outlook. But this book, 
because of its careful analysis of attendance data, convinced 
the great majority of church leaders of a fundamental de- 
cline in the hold of the church upon the lives of the people. 
It may be that this situation prevails in other counties. 
People may be deceiving themselves—as they were in Wind- 
sor County before the Gill and Pinchot survey—over the 
relatively pleasing picture presented by money contributions 
and membership ratios. For example, take the report of 
the Federal Council of Churches showing gains in church 
membership during the year 1922. Would data for church 
attendance, if they were available for the United States, show 
equally striking gains? Of course, it is clear, as Messrs. 
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Gill and Pinchot pointed out, that “attendance at Sunday 
worship is not the main object of Christian religion,” + but 
our data bear out their further contention that “nevertheless 
there is no other index of the place of the church in the life 
of the people so reliable as attendance.” 


DATA FOR FUTURE STUDIES 


Before closing this chapter, a word should be said about 
the material presented in the final table. The Windsor 
County survey in 1922 under the auspices of this Institute 
had a two-fold purpose. It was designed to look before and 
after. On the one hand its aim was to obtain the facts nec- 
essary to bring up to date the earlier study. On the other 
hand, it was hoped to gather the data needed to make fur- 
ther comparisons in the future. To fulfill the former pur- 
pose it would have been sufficient to obtain information com- 
parable with that published in The Country Church. To pre- 
pare data for future comparison requires something more. 
The earlier inquiry, fortunately, covered a comparatively 
static period. Not only were the fifty-five churches in- 
cluded in the investigation virtually identical after twenty 
years, but the total number of churches in the county re- 
mained almost unchanged by the passage of a score of 
years. 

Nevertheless the decline proved by Mr. Gill had brought 
some of the churches into the danger zone. During the 
shorter period since 1908, a considerable proportion of the 
churches in the county have become seasonal, inactive, or 
have been abandoned. In order, therefore, to prepare a 
body of data available for comparison during future years, it 
was thought necessary to include facts about all the active 
churches so that in the future it would be possible to con- 
trast county totals. This material, covering not only at- 
tendance but membership figures and financial contributions, 
will be found in Table XLII. 


1 The Country Church, p. 15. 
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Chapter XII 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The main purpose of this study was not merely to as- 
semble facts about churches but to measure the degree of 
interrelationship between different series of facts relating 
to the church. How and to what extent is church life cor- 
related with economic prosperity? What is the effect of a 
large or a small membership upon other phases of a church’s 
activities? Answers were sought to such questions as these. 

Before it was possible to determine accurately the degree 
of interrelationship between two or more sets of facts, it 
was essential to have precise measurements of the facts them- 
selves. This in turn involved the need of uniform stand- 
ards of comparison. The discussion presented in Part I of 
this study dealt therefore with various ways of measuring 
churches. In this section a new unit of comparison was 
developed based upon the aggregate time or attendance in- 
terest devoted monthly to church. It is confidently believed 
that this is a better basis of comparison than either money 
or membership data. The actual cash that a member can 
afford to give to church is so closely tied up with his eco- 
nomic prosperity that financial comparisons mean little or 
nothing as indices of religious interest, unless, of course, the 
churches compared are situated in equally prosperous areas 
where, on the average, the church members have much the 
same opportunities to contribute. On the other hand, the 
analysis in this study showed that for churches scattered 
widely over the United States, the average cash contribu- 
tions of members gave an entirely erroneous impression of 
the relative importance of the churches. The very localities 
that gave the largest money donations a member tended to 
make the poorest religious showing when judged by mem- 


bership or attendance interest ratios. As between these two, 
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the membership ratio, while a far better standard than the 
money measure, nevertheless was not so satisfactory as the 
attendance interest ratio, which is the average time 
contribution of the inhabitants to church. This was 
but natural, since the amount of time people devote to an 
organization is obviously more significant of their interest 
in that organization than is the mere fact of their being 
members of it. This is particularly true concerning the 
church, since in certain rural areas social pressure is so 
strong that it predisposes a man to join the church, while 
in other localities just the reverse is true. When, therefore, 
we compared church life on the basis of the average amount 
of time that inhabitants devoted to church, we found that 
the place of the church in the life of different counties, 
while closely correlated with membership ratios, neverthe- 
less showed less variation from county to county than the 
membership ratios showed. This fact is important because 
it reveals the danger of overestimating the importance of 
the rural church in counties in which the proportion of 
church members to inhabitants is high and of underesti- 
mating it where this proportion is low. 

It was also found by further analysis that even the rela- 
tively small differences in attendance interest ratios from 
county to county could be accounted for, in part at least, 
by such purely environmental factors as the age of the com- 
munity and the density of its population. This seems to 
prove that the interest of people in the church is far more 
uniform throughout the rural areas of the United States 
than has generally been believed. 

Various methods of comparing churches having been 
analyzed and evaluated, an effort was then made, as de- 
scribed in Part II, to find tendencies or trends that are at 
work among Protestant churches in rural areas. This part 
of the study fell into two parts: to ascertain how its environ- 
ment affected the church and then to discover some of the 
church’s internal factors that modified its activities. 

First, with respect to the environmental factors, it was 
found that there is a decided tendency for economic condi- 
tions to affect not only the financial aspects of a church’s 
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life but, in addition, all the other phases of its life depend- 
ent upon the local support of the members. The study 
showed, for example, not only that the average contribu- 
tions of individual members varied with the wealth of the 
locality in which the churches were situated, but also that 
even the presence or absence of a resident minister was de- 
pendent largely upon economic conditions. The data seemed 
to indicate, however, that economic conditions as a limiting 
factor became of decreasing importance as the localities be- 
came increasingly wealthy. Indeed, the conclusion was ap- 
parently justified that after a certain point had been reached 
it was a question whether increasing prosperity increased 
per capita contributions to church. There seems to be a 
point at which average individual donations of members 
reach a maximum and beyond which they are unaffected by 
increases in wealth. This study found the explanation of 
this to lie in the highly stereotyped program of the rural 
church which shows relatively little variation compared with | 
variations in economic prosperity. Thus the question arises 
whether denominational leaders should not deliberately plan 
to put on broader church programs in rich regions. 

The study also showed density of population to be an- 
other environmental factor that limits church development. 
Certainly the results disclosed a definite tendency for the 
church, as judged by the attendance interest of the inhabi- 
tants, to increase in importance as the populations of village 
and open country areas become increasingly dense. Here 
again, the facts seemed to bear out the theory that increas- 
ing density does not continue indefinitely to increase a 
church’s development, but that this trend, too, reaches a 
maximum. Indeed, the importance of the church probably 
tends to decline when density increases beyond a certain 
point, or in other words, there is an “optimum density” 
under which the church thrives best. 

The racial make-up of the population was found to be 
a third environmental consideration directly affecting the 
church. This might not have been an important factor had 
we not been dealing with Protestant churches only. In the 
circumstances, however, it was an important element be- 
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cause it helped to determine the ratio between Catholic and 
Protestant church members in each locality. 

The growth or decline in the population of an area was 
found to be a fourth factor directly affecting the church. 
The study emphasized the marked tendency for the growth 
and the decline in church membership to follow population 
trends. 

Region was found to be another environmental factor 
that reacts upon the church. The occupation of the inhabi- 
tants was a sixth factor, although its influence was more 
difficult to measure because the necessary information was 
lacking. 

These facts bear out the hypothesis that organized re- 
ligion is even more highly sensitive to changes in social and 
economic conditions than has generally been believed. This 
theory has a practical bearing upon church administration. 
In the pact it has been assumed, at least tacitly, that there 
are only two environmental factors of such importance that 
they must be taken into consideration if a comparison of 
two or more churches is to have any real significance. These 
are region and density. The more progressive denomina- 
tions are accustomed to limit their comparisons to individ- 
ual churches located not only in the same major region of 
America but in communities of much the same size. On 
this basis a church in the South will not be compared di- 
rectly with one located in the Middle West. Moreover, 
town churches are compared only with town churches, 
those of villages with other village churches, and those in 
open country areas with churches similarly located. Our 
analysis indicated, however, that although these distinctions 
are important they do not go far enough. The mere fact 
that two churches are located in the same region and in 
communities of the same type does not justify the making 
of comparisons between them unless their economic and so- 
cial environments are comparable in other respects as well. 
Two village churches might be within a hundred miles of 
each other and yet, if one was in a highly prosperous com- 
munity and the other in a relatively poverty-stricken lo- 
cality, they would not be comparable. Certainly it is neces- 
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sary to take into consideration economic conditions as well 
as region and density before two churches can properly be 
regarded as comparably located. Indeed, it is probably more 
important that the two churches compared be located in 
equally prosperous communities than that they be situated 
in the same major region of America. To a less extent 
other factors, such as population trends and the racial make- 
up of the population, are also important. It is essential, 
therefore, before comparing one church with another, that 
they be located in strictly comparable social and economic 
settings, otherwise it is impossible to tell what part of the 
difference between them is caused by environmental factors 
and what by internal considerations. 

The more important environmental factors that influence 
church life having been ascertained, the next step was to 
discover some of the internal factors that affected certain 
groups of comparably located churches. In this section, our 
monthly attendance index enabled us to apply a new stand- 
ard of comparison based upon the average time or participa- 
tion of individual members devoted monthly to church. 

The analysis in this part of the study indicated that the 
size of a church’s membership and its pastoral leadership, 
themselves closely interrelated factors, were two of the most 
important in determining the church’s activities. It was 
found that these two factors go far to explain the average 
money contributions of members to their churches, the regu- 
larity with which the members participate in church services, 
and the nature and extent of the church program. 

Regarding the relative merits of churches with small mem- 
berships and those with large, the study showed that if the 
goal of the church is conceived as “community service” 
then large churches are preferable to small churches, as they 
have more adequate resources in terms of men, money and 
leadership, to put on comparatively broad programs; but 
that small churches, as measured by their per capita time 
and money contributions, secure greater allegiance and de- 
votion from their members. 

The final section of this report dealt with changes during 
the last generation in the church life of Windsor County, 
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Vermont. The aim was to find how the place of the church 
in the life of this area had varied during the past thirty-five 
years. This part of the study offered an opportunity to 
make church comparisons on the basis of attendance data 
as well as on the more customary basis of money contribu- 
tions and membership ratios. The facts showed that in 
Windsor County the proportion of people who belong to 
church is to-day almost exactly what it was in 1888. More- 
over, the average cash contributions of the church mem- 
bers have been materially increased during the last genera- 
tion, although the rate of increase has been only half as 
great as the rise in living costs. From these data, therefore, 
it might have been assumed that there had been no church 
decline in Windsor County. The decrease in the purchasing 
power of the money contributions to church could have been 
explained by a natural tendency for donations to lag behind 
price leveis in a period when living costs were rising very 
rapidly, and since membership ratios have remained the same 
as in 1888, it could have been argued on this information 
alone that the church was as strong to-day as formerly. At- 
tendance data, however, show that this is not true. They re- 
veal a 50 per cent. decline in the proportion of people who 
regularly go to church, clearly indicating that Windsor 
County has suffered a decided church decline during the 
last three decades. In the light of these facts, the question 
arises whether it is not more important as an index of church 
life to know the regularity with which people attend church 
than to know the amount of money that the members con- 
tribute or the proportion of the population that belongs to 
church. 

The most obvious criticism that can be leveled against 
this study is that some of the findings rest upon data drawn 
from too limited a field. It can be argued, for instance, 
that trends based solely upon an analysis of thirty-two 
counties are not convincing. To a certain extent, this ob- 
jection is justified. Despite the fact that these counties were 
carefully selected as representative of the rural areas of 
America, nevertheless conclusions derived from so small a 
number of cases must be considered as tentative. Fortu- 
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nately, some of the trends developed in this report rest upon 
larger bodies of data. The important point, however, is not 
that the interrelationships presented in this study have been 
finally ascertained and measured, but rather that methods of 
analysis have been presented which, when applied to more 
extensive samples, should provide more reliable conclusions. 


NEED OF FUTURE STUDIES 


This study then is but one of a series of investigations 
that are necessary if we are to arrive at an adequate scien- 
tific understanding of how the rural church operates. “But,” 
some one may argue, “why goon? What’s the use of studies 
of this kind? Of course, they may be valuable from the 
standpoint of sociology; but what’s their practical value? 
How can investigations of this sort help the church to func- 
tion better?” 

It is obviously impossible to indicate beforehand even the 
major uses to which any body of scientific information can 
be put. Who could have told a priori how the early dis-_ 
coveries in astronomy, physics and chemistry of three cen- 
turies ago would be the first steps in a revolution of social 
and economic life? In like manner, it is impossible to tell 
how scientific investigations in the social fields will modify 
social action. There are, however, two outstanding ways in 
which a knowledge of the tendencies that operate in the 
field of the rural church could be immediately utilized. 

In the first place it would help to guide denominational 
executives in formulating their administrative policies. The 
possibility of increasing in prosperous areas the per capita 
donations to benevolent enterprises of the denomination has 
already been pointed out in Chapter III; and a clearer ap- 
preciation of the interaction of social and economic condi- 
tions upon the church would also help to mold policies in 
other ways. Take, for instance, the question of Home 
Mission Aid. Many of these grants are given on the false 
assumption that the churches concerned will speedily come 
to self-support. A clearer understanding of the limiting ef- 
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fect of economic conditions and population trends upon con- 
tributions would help to reduce the number of churches so 
aided that fail to become self-supporting. To this end a 
study should be made of aided churches in the effort to 
analyze the social and economic conditions of those churches 
that attained self-support and of those that failed. In this 
Way, more precise standards might be evolved for granting 
Home Mission Aid in the future. In the same way bases 
for eliminating competition between aided churches might 
also be developed. 

Similar considerations apply to church extension. Too 
often denominational funds are used to help erect rural 
churches that are far too large and expensive for the needs 
of the particular communities. A scientific study of this 
whole problem should reduce the amount of waste involved 
in such cases. These are but illustrations of the ways in 
which scientific knowledge of the tendencies governing the 
church should help denominational executives in almost 
every phase of their work. 

A second use of scientific church studies would be to cre- 
ate norms or standards that would be of great value to local 
congregations. Take, for example, the data secured for our 
open country and small-village samples of churches. This 
material should enable all similarly situated churches to com- 
pare their own achievements with the average for the group; 
and in this way to come to definite conclusions regarding 
the relative effectiveness of their work compared, not with 
some impossible ideal, but with the average achievements of 
groups of churches facing the same problems as themselves. 
Comparisons of this kind should be vitally stimulating to all 
the churches concerned. 

At present the greatest obstacle to carrying forward such 
impartial investigations of the church is the inadequacy of 
the available material. For instance, in order to create 
norms or standards for the rural churches in the United 
States, it would be necessary to analyze similarly situated 
groups of churches in all parts of the country; for certainly 
it is not safe to assume that standards that hold in one region 
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are applicable to another. To be concrete, one should not 
expect the results found in our Ohio samples to hold for 
southern churches. 

At present, however, the difficulties involved in the collec- 
tion of comparable data about large groups of rural churches 
are almost insuperable because under present conditions it 
would be necessary to send field investigators to gather the 
necessary information at first hand. This procedure would 
be essential both because the local churches in many cases 
keep totally inadequate records, and also because the records 
they do keep vary widely from one church to another. Even 
the meanings of such elementary terms as “member,” “ben- 
evolences,” “contributions,” etc., differ from denomination 
to denomination. Hence at the present time it is out of the 
question to secure accurate and comparable data about indi- 
vidual churches from denominational headquarters. 

In order, therefore, to further our scientific understand- 
ing of the church, the most immediate need is the standard- 
izing of local church records. To this end a conference of 
denominational leaders should be called either by the Fed- 
eral Government in connection with the next Religious 
Census or by the Federal Council of Churches. The pur- 
pose of the meeting should be the standardization of local 
church statistics. Such standardization, however, would not 
necessarily involve the keeping of additional church records 
but would merely aim to make the information secured so 
precise and accurate that it would be of significance for 
comparative purposes. Having available large bodies of de- 
tailed and comparable information about churches, we 
would then be in a position to gain a new insight into the 
workings of the church. A technique for analyzing such 
data is already available—we merely await the necessary 
information. 


THE END 
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